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11,600 workers killed or injured every day... 
a Staggering loss to America’s output of fighting equipment! 


Yes, 11,600 workers killed or injured in accidents — every 
day! Hard to believe, isn’t it? 


But the figures are there —a total of 23,500 dead and 
2,000,000 others injured in the first six months of this year! 
And it’s still going on! 

What are you doing to stop this terrific loss? What steps 
have you taken to save this precious manpower for America’s 
war effort? 

‘Maybe your place of business has adopted a Safety pro- 
gram. But for every plant that Aas, there are seven that 


have not. Furthermore, among plants that do conduct 
safety programs, few as yet are educating workers in acci- 
dent prevention outside of the plant... where two-thirds 
of the accidents occur. 


This war calls for action on the home front as well as on the 
battle front. 


Your organization can help, by conducting an adequate 
safety program. Enlist today in the national crusade against 
accidents. Write for full information to the National Safety 
Council’s War Production Fund to Conserve Manpower, 


71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
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This port on the west coast of Florida at the head of 
Tampa Bay (Gulf of Mexico) is 220 miles northwest of 
Key West at the mouth of the Hillsborough River. Tampa 
was what the Indians called it when de Narvaez came to 
the place in 1528. Its harbor, according to tradition, was 
the favorite resort of pirates, including the colorful Captain 
Jose Gasparilla in whose memory a carnival is held each 
February. The Government established Ft. Brooke here 
in 1823, an important supply base in the Second Seminole 
War. Abandoned in 1860 a settlement grew up around 
it. Tampa was taken by Union gunboats in 1862. In the 
Spanish-American War the army embarked here for Cuba. 
Roosevelt and his Rough Riders camped in Tampa. 

Between 1880 and 1890 the cigar industry was established, 
the first railroad reached the city, and the first hotel for 
tourists was built. Tampa ships a great quantity of phos- 
phate rock annually and 1s a leading producer of clear 
Havana cigars. The opening of the Panama Canal in 1920 
increased the city’s importance as a port. Tampa was one 
of the principal centers of the Florida boom in 1924-1925. 

The population is 108,391. Tampa’s 221 manufacturers 
produced goods valued at $44,482,856 in 1939. Retail sales 
totalled $46,134,000 in 1,875 stores; 298 wholesalers did 
$87,997,000, and 717 service firms took in $4,595,000. Manu- 
factures include cigars, cigar and fiber board boxes, iron 
and steel, canning, drugs, paint, glass, and cement. 

The print reproduced for the cover of “Dun’s Review” 
was drawn about 1860; and it was obtained through the co- 
operation of the Tampa News Bureau. 
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“SAFETY” 


WELDER WITH SAFETY GEAR—EWING GALLOWAY 


GOES INTO BATTLE 


CHARLES E. ADAMS 


Chairman of the Board, Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, and 
Chairman, Greater New York Metropolitan Committee, War Production Fund to Conserve Manpower 


ch enemy 


is in our midst who last 
‘ year took 102,500 lives, 
almost twice as many 
Americans as died in ac- 
tion in the Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812, the 
War with Mexico, the 
Spanish-American War, 
and World War I. His name is Acci- 
dent, modest and patient, who works 
with a thoroughness difficult to sensa- 
tionalize, although in an average eight- 
een days in 1941 he took as many lives 
as did the Chicago Fire, the Johnstown 
Flood, the sinking of the Titanic, and 
the much publicized Iroquois Theater, 
Cleveland Clinic, Ohio Penitentiary, 
and the Natchez dance hall fires. The 
total calculable accident cost in 1941 
was $4,000,000,000. 





Armies of precious industrial manpower are wasted through 
lack of adequate accident-prevention programs in seven out 
of eight plants to teach safety techniques to millions of 
green workers who figure so primarily in industrial acct- 
dents. Here are details of a co-ordinated program instituted 
by Executive Order to combat accidents in industry as well 
as in the home; of an over-all program of education; of 
the réle of the National Safety Council; of ways and means. 


On the -war production front the 
enemy is no less efficient. Figures of 
the National Safety Council show that 
last year 4,050,000 American workers 
were victims of accidents, 50,000 of 
whom died, or only 500 less than the 
number or our fighting men killed in 
action or who died of wounds in World 
War I. Aside from the dead, 170,000 
of the accidents resulted in permanent 
injuries. These accidents will result in 
an estimated loss of 480,000,000 man- 
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days, time sufficient to build 
23,000 flying fortresses. 
Recognizing this sensa- 
tional drain on the nation’s 
President 
Roosevelt by proclamation 
called upon the National 
Safety Council to “mobilize 
its nation-wide resources in 
leading a concerted and _ intensified 
campaign against accidents ... and 
upon every citizen, in public or private 
capacity, to enlist in this campaign and 
do his part in preventing wastage of 
human and material resources of the 
Nation through accidents.” Said 
Donald Nelson, WPB chief, “Our 
strength is being sapped by the conse- 
quences of sheer waste—that is, by acci- 
dents to men and women in industry.” 
Complying with the President’s re- 
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quest the National Safety Council has 
developed detailed plans to carry out 
a program that will fit this wartime 
accident assignment. Careful study 
resulted in an estimate that the kind 
of program needed would demand 
$5,000,000 to carry it out over the next 
two years. 

The Council estimates that only 25,- 
000 out of 196,000 industrial plants in 
the United States have adequate acci- 
dent-prevention programs in operation. 
Of the remaining 171,000 plants, many 
cf them now manned by thousands of 
new and untrained workers, safety pro- 
grams are inadequate or else do not 
exist at all. 

To reach these plants—in addition 
to assisting well-protected plants which 
face greater hazards under war pro- 
duction pressure—and to provide them 
with technical aid in developing safety 
programs; to carry on special research 
in the fields of explosives, mechanical 
and personal equipment and hygiene; 


Two Out oF THREE 
AcCIDENTS Have 
BotH PERSONAL AND 
MECHANICAL CAUSES 





to prepare safety films for industrial 
workers, and to provide safety litera- 
ture for the nation’s 15 million indus- 
trial worker families, the Council will 
need a minimum of $1,600,000. Part 
of this work has already begun with 
the aid of an initial appropriation from 
money raised to date. 

But accident hazards do not end 
when workers leave the shop and start 
for home. More than 50 per cent of 
such accidents happen off-the-job, after 
the day or night’s work is done, though 
the loss to war production is just as 
real. Excellent safety programs in 
plants are only one-third effective un- 
less safety education is carried beyond 
the plant gates. For this reason about 
$2,100,000 will be needed in the reduc- 
tion of off-the-job accidents. This will 
apply not only to the workers them- 
selves but to their families as well. A 
man at his job worrying about an 
injured member of his family at home 
loses much of his efficiency, and under 










HAZARDOUS 
ARRANGEMENT 
a 


DEFECTIVE 
AGENCIES 
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Of 1,000 accidents resulting in permanent disabilities or deaths, only 15 per cent had no 
mechanical cause, only 17 per cent no personal cause ( National Safety Council figures). Much has 
been done in investigation and classification as a guide to accident prevention, but much remains 
to be done especially as to causes with specific industries, the sort of data that is most helpful. 
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The water with a roar 
Falls on the turbine 
And dials keep score, 
Rustic and urban 

As the pulley wheels turn 
With the pulse of power 
And the filaments burn 
By the kilowatt hour 
And spun copper sags 
With the burden of light 
But never lags 

In the race with night. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


such circumstances may expose him- 
self to serious injury through absent- 
minded operations. 

In combating off-the-job accidents, 
the National Safety Council will set 
up expanded cooperative programs 
with agencies such as city police de- 
partments, chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers’ associations, commu- 
nity councils and labor organizations. 
This work will be extended aiso to 
all other suitable civic bodies and de- 
partments, and educational organiza- 
tions throughout the country. It will 
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seek to enlist the cooperation of key 
individuals and volunteer groups in 
organizing local safety committees and 
te establish, on a national scale, special 
advanced training courses for safety 
engineers, traffic engineers, police 
officials, and other technicians. 

To reduce off-the-job accidents, the 
Council will moreover broaden the 
scope of its assistance to 130,000 State 
and local boards of education in carry- 
ing out safety programs in elementary 
and secondary schools. It will also 
expand its activities in the promotion 
of safety as part of all engineering and 
trade school training in universities, 
colleges, and high schools. This pro- 
gram will include making available 
engineering and statistical studies of 
accident causes and remedies as a guide 
to effective prevention. 

In dealing with the reduction of acci- 
dents which affect war production only 
indirectly, the Council plans to estab- 
lish branch offices in the East, South, 
and West, and to enlarge its staff to 
provide more direct services over a 
broader field. It will develop also more 
direct cooperation with about 300 large 
national organizations which are in- 
terested in industrial, trafic, and home 
and farm safety. This phase of the 
program, estimated to cost $1,300,000, 
includes the preparation and distribu- 
tion of safety literature and other ma- 
terials to the six million farm families 
in the United States. This vital food 
production group suffered about 18,500 
deaths and 225,000 non-fatal injuries 
through accidents in 1941. 

The Council’s program calls further 
for production and distribution of 
sound motion pictures on the general 
aspects of safety; extended utilization 
of newspapers, radio, magazines, and 
other suitable media for acquainting 
the public with the importance of 
safety to war effort, and increasing 
from 41 to 100 the number of regional 
safety conferences held annually. 

Thus, if we are to safeguard our 
manpower effectively, business and 
industry face a three-way objective— 
first, to improve their own safety 





programs to keep pace with war pro- 
duction pressures; second, to get ade- 
quate safety programs installed in the 
seven out of eight American plants 
now lacking them; and third, to reach 
the industrial community as a whole 
and reduce those hazards which are 
attacking workers and their families 
during leisure time. 


Causes of Accidents 


The tremendous task this program 
presents is indicated by the fact that 
after 30 years of leadership in accident- 
prevention the National Safety Coun- 
cil declares: “No one can say exactly 
how many industrial accidents are due 
to a particular cause. Most accidents 
have a combination of causes. Fur- 
thermore, not all industrial accidents 
are properly investigated.” 

However, it has been found that 
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most work accidents spring primarily 
from eight major causes: 1. untrained 
employees; 2. unsafe procedures; 3. 
defective or improperly designed ma- 
chinery; 4. improperly guarded ma- 
chines; 5. loose wearing apparel; 6. 
physical defects among workers; 7. 
improper ventilation, and 8. inade- 
quate lighting in the plants. Of these, 
the first three are by far the greatest 
offenders. And to this list must be 
added the careless worker, who too 
often, is careless only because he has 
not been taught safe habits of work. 
Since the Council operates a non- 
profit membership organization on an 
annual budget of about $1,000,000 a 
year, it was necessary to find some 
means of obtaining the additional 
money needed as quickly as possible. 
This led to the organization of the 
War Production Fund to Conserve 








Manpower by a group of business and 
industrial leaders with William A. 
Irvin, former president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, as national 
chairman of the Fund, and Thomas 
W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
Among 68 
members 


pany, Inc., as treasurer. 
other executive committee 
who joined in organizing the Fund 
are Sewell Avery, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward; Walter S. Gifford, 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegrzph Company; Colonel 
John Stilwell, vice-president of Con- 
solidated Edison and president of the 
National Safety Council; E. Roland 
Harriman, partner, Brown Brothers, 
Harriman & Co.; Thomas J. Watson, 
president of International Business 
Machines; Charles E. Wilson, vice- 
chairman of the War Production 
Board, and James F. Bell, president of 
General Mills. The Fund’s executive 
committee is assisted by a national 
committee of more than 600 leading 
representatives of business and indus- 
try in all parts of the country who have 
accepted responsibility to assist in rais- 
ing the financial quotas set for each 
industry and region. 

In addition to direct contributions, 
business and industrial concerns are 
further lending their support to this 








movement by including pleas for the 
Fund in their institutional and other 
advertising copy, ranging from single- 
line statements such as “We have con- 
tributed to the War Production Fund 
to Conserve Manpower,” to full pages. 

The National Safety Council be- 
cause of its long and successful record 
in safety work over a 30-year period, 
is admirably suited for this important 
war assignment. It has operated in 
every field of accident prevention 
work and has the basic organization, 
knowledge, experience, and facilities 
required. 

Activities 

Major activities of the Council in- 
clude statistics, engineering and re- 
search, codes and standards, pamph- 
lets, magazines, posters, miscellaneous 
publications, calendars, film strips and 
motion pictures, its annual congress, 
regional and other meetings, operation 
of special sections (such as industrial, 
commercial vehicle, and street and 
highway traffic), contests and awards 
for safety work, consultation service, 
publicity, field assistance to States and 
cities, development of State and com- 
munity councils, personnel training, 
and cooperation with other organi- 
zations. 
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The Council affairs are directed by 
nearly 1,000 voluntary workers serv- 
ing without salary, constituting the 
officers, board of trustees, directors, 


and a sectional committee. The de- 
tailed work of operations is handled 
by a staff at its Chicago headquarters 
operating: under the supervision of the 
executive vice-president and general 
manager. This staff, 130 strong, in- 
cludes engineers, editors, statisticians, 
educators, librarians, and others. 

Business and industry throughout 
the nation have undertaken the job of 
removing this accident blot from the 
nation’s all-out war production effort. 
Thus far more than $1,000,000 have 
been obtained through the national 
connections of major corporations. 
Now the campaign is being extended 
so that every business will have the 
opportunity to participate. In indus- 
trial communities throughout the 
United States, committees of the War 
Production Fund to Conserve Man- 
power are being organized to help 
finance the vastly expanded accident- 
prevention program. The committee 
members are determined to raise their 
quotas for the Fund to see that Ameri- 
ca’s manpower is saved for warpower 
and not dissipated through any pre- 
ventable cause. 


DRUCKER-HILBERT 





Mr. Adams is in the center telling a story to Lt. Gen. William S. 
Knudsen, guest of honor at a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria open- 


ing the Eastern campaign of the War Production Fund to Con- 


[ 8 | serve Manpower. 


At right is Col. John Stlwell, vice-president, 


Consolidated Edison Co., and president, National Safety Council. 
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Ge January 3, 1942, “in- 


ventory control” came to the wholesale 
trade. On that date the War Produc- 
tion Board limited inventories of 
plumbing, heating, and electrical sup- 
plies of distributors in the Eastern and 
Central time belts to two-twelfths of 
their respective 1941 sales, and in other 
parts of the country to three-twelfths 
of their respective 1941 sales. 

By a more extensive order of the War 
Production Board (April 6, 1942) in- 
ventories of nineteen distinct classes of 
supplies, including the three specified 
in the earlier order, and also foundry 
supplies, textile mill supplies, and rail- 
road supplies were restricted. Whole- 
salers whose total inventory at cost was 
less than $20,000, or whose inventory of 
any one of the listed supplies was less 
than $10,000 were exempted from the 
terms of this order. 
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ARKS OF WHOLESALE HEALTH—1941 


CUSHING 


ROY A. FOULKE 


Manager, Specialized Report Department 
Dun & BrapsTtREET, INc. 


For approximately five months, no 
material change took place. Then, on 
September 4, 1942, the War Production 
Board enlarged its program affecting 
wholesalers and retailers by widening 
the regulations of inventories to in- 
clude finished civilian goods. Whole- 
salers and retailers, regardless of the 
type of business or the type of their in- 
ventories, whose sales for the twelve- 
month period ending September 30, 
1942, were less than $100,000, or whose 
inventory on the same date was less 
than $25,000 at cost value, were exempt 
from regulation. On October 21, 1942, 
Donald Nelson announced that out- 
right Government control over these 
inventories was essential to insure the 
more equitable distribution of con- 
sumer goods. From present indications 
the inventories of wholesalers and re- 


tailers that come under this order will 
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J ROM examination of 


financial statements Mr. Foulke pre- 
sents his annual report on important 
financial ratios of 24 wholesale lines. 
Similar ratios for 36 manufacturing 
lines will appear in the December num- 
ber; the figures for 12 retail trades were 
published in the October number. 
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be restricted to the same proportion of 
current sales, as each inventory was to 
respective sales in the corresponding 
quarter of 1939-1940-1941 averaged. 
The pattern of wholesale business for 
1941, based on the study of the fourteen 
important yearly financial ratios for 
twenty-four lines of distributing ac- 
tivity parallels the condition of retail 
trade as analyzed in the October Dun’s 
Review. Sixteen out of these twenty- 
four wholesale lines of business activity 
showed increased net sales by the more 
rapid “turnover of tangible net worth” 
and “turnover of net working capital” 
compared with the 1940 median ratios. 
Of the eight lines which reflected de- 
creased sales one was the wholesalers of 
hosiery. The anticipated shortage of 
silk for hosiery was already being felt 
in the distributing trade by the latter 
part of 1941; the wholesalers were get- 
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14 IMPORTANT FINANCIAL RATIOS~—24 WHOLESALE LINES—1941 
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Building Materials (42) 2.89 3.63 9-58 12.17 2.18 4-45 54 6.1 24.3 28.3 45.6 70.5 74.1 18. 
‘ 2.06 2.14 4.63 9.90 1.83 7.06 59 5.0 48.5 611 67.2 97.9 100.1 35 
: 292 1.01 9.48 29.11 11.19 22.67 16 37-2 8.1 29.4 50.6 41.9 99-5 10.5 
Meat and Poultry (45) 1.88 0.66 6.65 11.24 7.89 14.71 23 24.8 21.8 61.4 69.6 68.0 151.7 51.0 
1.53 0.22 2.06 316 6.12 11.28 38 13.5 53.6 82.1 94.1 101.4 198.5 S34 
Paints and 5.16 3-43 6.50 12.36 4-34 5-42 48 9.0 6.2 17.4 55-4 29.8 
Waniiilien Cox) 3.24 1.41 3.53 5.20 2.29 4.39 60 5.2 28.6 32.4 77.4 67.0 
2.13 0.35 0.98 1.01 1.62 2.16 83 4.0 ee 45.0 97-4 106.4 ae 
3.02 2.88 15.23 22.71 6.52 8.74 ql 8.4 25 40.6 61.5 58.5 61.5 44.5 
Paper (94) 2.40 2.44 12.05 15-54 4-91 6.44 51 6.1 6.1 59-7 83.3 77.2 101.3 73-3 
1.88 1.69 9.14 10.95 3.61 3-93 58 4.9 20.0 86.1 166.3 102.0 148.8 84.1 
Plumbing and 3.88 3.67 16.62 25.33 5-42 7-73 3 7-4 5-4 27.0 37-3 60.5 51.8 48.6 
Heating Supplies (96) 2.50 2.10 8.01 11.80 3-74 5-15 49 5-7 17.9 48.9 72.0 87-7 71-9 776 
1.95 0.78 3.26 3.90 2.92 3.38 60 4.4 75.9 73.6 97.7 119.9 109.9 87.7 
ee 5-40 5.36 12.30 16.25 4.86 5.89 57 6.6 Res 20.6 eee 54-7 41.6 
Wandin Lan) 3.02 2.44 7:67 = 11.69 3-71 4.19 67 4.6 7-4 35-5 75-9 65.6 
: 2.33 1.05 4.28 5-82 2.41 ow a 70 aie 10.4 63.3 100.0 88.0 
2.75 3.98 16.00 26.03 8.70 11.07 25 8.0 3. 66.3 90.0 77.0 
Wines and Liquors (48) 1.68 2.33 10.99 13.37 5-46 7-65 40 5-6 10.1 120.3 129.8 119.4 
1.30 1.38 6.51 10,01 3-47 4.73 65 2-5 22:7 236.0 192.5 147-7 
Womenswear, Coats, Suits, 3-53 2.91 15.39 20.82 7.89 8.42 33 25.6 1.9 31.7 27.5 123.7 
and Dresses (23) 2.50 2.50 13.59 15.17 5-03 6.20 58 15-9 3-0 49-7 39-2 179.5 
: 2.03 1539 8.31 8.52 3.07 3.70 78 9.9 7.4 80.0 62.4 243.4 
Woolen and Worsted 2.06 315 19.62 21.79 9-40 10.27 41 8.6 0.4 63.6 65.2 76.3 
Snic Qheade. Xoo) 1.76 2.15 12.44 17.13 5.48 6.43 58 5.8 1.5 120.4 96.3 117.9 
= 1.51 1.67 8.19 9-63 3-93 4.97 85 46 2.4 171.4 1 32.4 166.8 
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FOOTNOTES AND DEFINITIONS 





+ Computed only for those fines in which a reason- 
able number of concerns had outstanding long-term 


labilitics. 


Tue Ratios—The center figure for each ratio 


lin darker type) is the median or “average.” The 


other two figures (in italics) are quartiles; for each 
ratio they indicate the upper and \ower limits of the 
experiences of that half of the concerns whose ratios 
are nearest to the median. When any figures are 
listed in order according to their size, the median is 
the middle figure (same number of items from the 
top and the bottom) and the quartiles are the figures 
one-quarter and three-quarters down the list. 

Reportinc Concerns—The number in paren- 
theses after the name of the line of business is the 
number of concerns for which data were available. 

CoLLECTION PERiop—The number of days that 
the total of trade accounts and notes receivable (in- 
duding assigned accounts and discounted notes, if 
any) less reserves for bad debts, represents when com- 
pared with the annual net credit sales. Formula— 
divide the annual net credit sales by 365 days to ob- 
tain the average credit sales per day. Then divide the 
total of accounts and notes receivable by the average 
credit sales per day to obtain dhe average collection 
period. 

CurrENT AsseTs—Total of cash, accounts, and 
notes receivable for the sale of merchandise in regular 
trade quarters, inventory, listed securities when car- 
ried not in excess of market, and United States 
Government securities. 

Current Dest—Total of all liabilities due within 
one year from statement date including current pay- 
ments on serial notes, mortgages, debentures, or other 
funded debts. This item also includes current re- 
serves such as reserves for taxes and reserves for con- 
tingencies set up for specific purposes, but does not 
include valuation reserves. 

Fixep Assets—The sum of the depreciated book 
values of real estate, buildings, leasehold improve- 
ments, fixtures, furniture, machinery, tools, and 
equipment. 
debentures, 


Funpep Dest—Mortgages, bonds, 


gold notes, serial notes, or other obligations with a 


maturity of more than one year. 


Inventory—The sum of raw material, material in 
process, and finished merchandise. It does not in- 


clude supplies. 
Net Prorirs—Profit after full depreciation on 
buildings, machinery, equipment, furniture, fixtures, 


and other assets of a fixed nature; reserve for taxes: 
reduction in the value of inventory to cost or market, 
whichever lower; charge-offs for bad debts; all mis- 
cellaneous reserves and adjustments; but before divi- 
dends or withdrawals. 


Net Sates—The dollar volume of business trans- 
acted for 365 days net after deductions for returns, 
allowances, and discounts from gross sales. 


Net Sates To INvENTtory—The quotient obtained 
by dividing the annual net sales by the statement in- 
ventory. This quotient does not represent the actual 
physical turnover, which would be determined by re- 
ducing the annual net sales by the percentage of gross 
profit, and then dividing the resulting figure by the 
statement inventory. 

Net WorkinG Capitat—The difference between 


the sum of the current assets and the sum of the cur- 
rent debts. 


TancisLe Net WortH—The sum of all preferred 
stocks Gf any) and common stocks, surplus, and un- 
divided profits, less any intangible items in the assets, 
such as good-will, trade-marks, patents, copyrights, 
leaseholds, mailing lists, tre asury stock, organization 
expenses, and underwriting discounts and expenses. 


TURNOVER OF TANGIBLE Net WortH—The quo- 


tient obtained by dividing the annual net sales by the 
tangible net worth. 


Turnover or Nerv Workinc Capirac—The quo- 
ent obtained by dividing the annual net sales by the 
net working capital. 
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ting smaller stocks from the manufac- 
turers, and at the same were holding 
on to appreciable stocks to protect their 
activity in the immediate future. 
Eleven out of the twelve retail trades 
studied in the October number, dis- 
closed higher median ratios of “inven- 
tory to net working capital” indicating 
larger typical inventories at the end of 
1941 than the year previous. The very 
same proportion, 22 out of the 24 of the 
wholesale lines whose ratios appear in 
the table on the opposite page likewise 
“inven- 
Whole- 
sale inventories were materially larger 
at the end of 1941 than at the end of 
1949, partly due to the increase of 14.2 
per cent in wholesale price levels of 
manufactured products and to greater 


show higher median ratios of 
tory to net working capital.” 


physical stocks of merchandise. 


Feel Effects Sooner 


The two lines to show a slightly 
\ower relationship of inventory and net 
working capital were wholesalers of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and whole- 
salers of woolen and worsted piece 
goods. Long before the end of 1941 
wholesalers of woolen and worsted 
piece goods were feeling the pinch; 
they were unable to purchase their 
usual quantities of piece goods as a sub- 
stantial proportion of the capacity of 
woolen and worsted mills had already 
changed over to the production of the 
tremendous quantities of fabrics and 
blankets needed by our rapidly expand- 
ing combat forces. Here was one of 
the early wholesale lines to feel the 
direct results, first of our “defense” and 
then our “war” economy. 

In fourteen of the wholesale lines, the 
inventories expanded at a more rapid 
rate than the net sales. This relation- 
ship is brought out into sunshine by the 
lower ratio of “net sales to inventory.” 
The median ratio of net sales to inven- 





tory went down from 29.1 to 26.7 times 
for wholesalers of cigars, cigarettes, and 
tobacco; from 22.2 to 17.1 times for 
wholesalers of butter, eggs, and cheese; 
from 7.7 to 6.6 umes for wholesalers of 
groceries; and from 6.96 to 6.20 times 
tor wholesalers of coats, suits, and 
dresses. Business enterprises in prac- 
tically all lines of wholesaling activity 
and in all parts of the country were 
piling up inventories which they knew 
would be unobtainable as our produc- 
tion facilities went over, more and 
more, on war work. 

Three of the lines covered by this 
yearly study operate in the metals held, 
wholesalers of automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, wholesalers of electrical parts 
and supphies, and wholesalers of hard- 
ware. Each of these lines showed the 
opposite trend as net sales had expand- 
ed at a rate far above the increase in 
other wholesaling fields. The median 
ratio of “net sales to inventory” for 
wholesalers of automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, for example, increased from 
4.7 to 5.1 times; of wholesalers of hard- 
ware from 3.4 to 4.2 times; while 
wholesalers of electrical parts and sup- 
plies disclosed the same relationship of 
5-9 umes both for 1940 and 1941. Here 
was the early and immediate reflection 
of our war of metals, anticipation in 
the shortages which we are now expe- 
riencing in steel, iron, copper, alumi- 
num, zinc, magnesium, chromium, 
nickel. 

Heavier current liabilities to carry 
the larger receivables resulting from 
the increased sales and from the greater 
inventories, are disclosed by the median 
“current debt to tangible net 
in twenty-one of the twenty- 
four lines of wholesale trade. The only 
three lines to show downward trends 
in current liabilities were wholesalers 
of lumber, wholesalers of lumber and 
building material, and wholesalers of 


ratio of 
worth” 


) . 
women s wear, coats, suits, and dresses. 
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NATIONAL INCOME, a2 PRACTICAL YARDSTICK’ 


Changes in Estimates for Last Quarter Century; Their Importance 
in Planning and Carrying Out War Production, and in Distributing 


Costs Among the Various Groups in Society. Second of Two Articles. 


MPORTANT changes which have 

occurred in the size and structure 
ot this country’s economy over the past 
quarter century are reflected in the na- 
tional income estimates of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, of New 
York City. These estimates have re- 
cently been published in a two-volume 
work by Simon Kuznets,’ Professor of 
Economics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in Philadelphia, and economic 
consultant to the War Production 
3oard in Washington. 

The study by Professor Kuznets is 
essentially a survey of the amounts and 
kinds of goods produced by the eco- 
nomic system and of the distribution of 
these goods among the various ele- 
ments of the population. Information 
of this sort is of fundamental impor- 
tance in the war effort because it indi- 
cates what is in store for the people in 
an armament program of any given 
size and offers guidance as to the ways 
in which the burden can best be dis- 
tributed among the different groups in 
the population. 

For the business man these estimates 
are particularly useful as the best avail- 
able over-all indicator of general eco- 
nomic activity over a period of years. 
Moreover, such estimates are also use- 
ful, on certain occasions, in the deter- 


mination of wage rates. For econo 


1 This is the second of two articles on the national in 
come based on the work of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. The first, which appeared in the August 
issue of Dun’s Review, describes the meaning and sig 
nificance of national income estimates and provides, there 
fore, a highly important background for the discussion in 
the present article 

2 National Bureau of Economic Research, The National 
Income and Its Composition, 1919-1938 (New York, 1941), 
2 vols., by Simon Kuznets, assisted by Lillian Epstein and 
Elizabeth Jenks. 
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mists national income estimates appear 
to have been devised originally in order 
to study changes from period to period 
and differences from country to coun- 
try in the living standards of the 
people and in the output of the national 
economies. 


[12] 
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Today, the estimates are of crucial 
importance to all groups in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of our war pro- 
duction program. In fact, we have in 
national income estimates another ex- 
ample of the results of scientific re- 
searches, pursued over a long period of 


























y 
ANCE 1938, the last year covered by the series of the Na- 


tional Bureau of Economic Research, the national income as estimated by 


the U. S. Department of Commerce has registered striking advances. 


follow tor the years 1938-1941: 


The 


Department's figures, corresponding in a general way with those in table I, 


A N INCON 
CURRENT 1935-1939 Per Capira INCOME, 
DoLLars DoLiLars 35-1939 DoLLars 
(Billions of Dollar (Dollars) 
1938 4.1 64.1 494 
~ "Y ~ N = 
1939 0.8 71.5 549 
1940 7:2 77 9 590 
194! 94-5 $9.1 669 


There are important differences between the estimates of the Depart- 


ment and those of the National Bureau, particularly affecting the items of 


Government income, business savings, and net rents. 


Even though these 


| differences impair the comparability of the year-to-year movements of the 
series as well as their levels, these figures indicate in broad outline the move- 


ments which would be shown by the National Bureau series were it extended 


| through 1941. 


The estimate of national income for 1942, on the Department’s basis, is 


expected to fall somewhere around $115,000,000,000, in current prices. 


years by students of the problem in uni- 
versities and private research organiza- 
tions, proving to be of considerable 
tangible value to our country in time 
of emergency. 

Over and beyond the immediate util- 
ity of national income estimates is their 
significance as a contribution to the 
solution of the continuing problems of 
economics. For example, changes in 
the importance of particular industries 
in our economy require shifts in em- 
phasis on the factors which condition 
cyclical changes in business activity. 
Although this utility of the estimates 
may appear somewhat less evident to 
the layman, it is nonetheless important. 

Total national income, measured in 
current rather than stable prices, ap- 





pears to have declined secularly over 
the 20 years covered by the National 
Bureau’s series (see first column of 
table 1). But if the period covered is 
extended back to 1909 or forward 
through 1941, or if the estimates are 
converted to stable rather than fluc- 
tuating prices, there is evidence of a 
pronounced upward trend over the past 
third of a century. 

Through the use of indexes com- 
puted from earlier studies of income 
one can run back to 1909 one of the 
National Bureau’s series: aggregate 
payments to individuals excluding en- 
trepreneurial savings. The index for 
the 30-year period as a whole reveals a 
marked secular upswing. If the series 


is continued from 1938 through 1941, 


by means of Department of Commerce 
estimates, there is further emphasized 
the secular increase in income which 
the depression of the 1930’s served only 
to interrupt and not to reverse. The 
same series in constant rises continuous- 
ly and sharply over the three decades. 
The continuous indexes of aggregate 
payments to individuals by selected 
groups of years covering the entire 
period 1909-1941, in current and 1929 
prices, follows:° 


IND FA PAYMENTS 

INDIVIDUA 1G1g-1923—=100) 

Prriop Curren 1929 
Pr Prices 

I 7 84.8 

IGI4-1g1d 4-7 ae) 

1 1923 iat 106 ) 

SSB G eax cadwavadencels 118.6 I 3 
MSOASs cwsicinermenuate 104.0 128 
eC ne oP ae 100.3 129.1 


If the income record is adjusted by 
the use of stable prices rather than fluc- 
tuating ones, the picture changes still 
further. Thus measured, the income 
totals rose over the 1919-1938 period 
covered by the National Bureau’s series 
(see second column table I). The de- 
cline in aggregate national income 
from the 1920’s to the 1930’s, in other 
words, resulted from a sharp fall in 
prices, not from a decline in the physi- 
cal volume of goods and services pro- 
duced by the economy. 

The rise in real income—/e., national 
income corrected for price changes— 





from the 1920’s to the 1930’s was less 
rapid than the increase in population, 
with the result that per capita real in- 


3 Through 1938 these indexes are taken from Kuznets, 
op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 139 and 149. The indexes for the last 
three years were derived by means of Department of Com- 
merce estimates. That Department's estimates of income 
payments to individuals, a series roughly comparable with 
aggregate payments as estimated by the National Bureau, 
were used to extend the index in current prices. The con 
stant price index was extended by means of the Commerce 
series on national income in 1935-1939 prices, 
porate savings. The indexes for 1939-1941 are not fully 
comparable with those for prior periods; but the general 
magnitude of the change is probably reliably indicated by 
these figures. 
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come declined over the 1919-1938 period 
(see third column of table 1). The data 
are not readily available for extending 
the real income series back to 1909, but 
the Department of Commerce data for 
the years since 1938 reveal a marked 
rise in both total and per capita national 
income, in constant prices (see box on 
page 13.) It is apparent, therefore, that 
there has been little if any secular de- 


cline over the 23 years, 1919-1941, 1n 


ernment in the economic functions of 
our society. The service industry 
proper showed a marked gain, the mis- 
cellaneous division increased only 
slightly, and the finance group barely 
held its own. 

The growth in this country of many 
large corporations is well known to 
Table II also shows that 
two of the industrial divisions in which 


most persons. 





unincorporated enterprises are relative- 
ly numerous (agriculture and trade) 
have declined in relative importance. 
Yet unincorporated business enter- 
prises still play a surprisingly large part 
in producing the income of this coun- 
try. Including farmers and indepen- 
dent professional practitioners among 
the unincorporated enterprises, Profes- 
sor Kuznets concludes that “industries 








total or per capita real national income. _ a, 
In 1940 and 1941 both series were at LN I C ‘oO 
. NATIONAL INCOME, CONSUMERS OUTLAY | 
higher levels than had been recorded in | ‘ siiadnasccaaiaiia ” 
| a 
any previous year AND CapiTaL ForRMATION 
s year. | 
° — | Dollar Figures in Billions of Dollars 
Change in Composition ; 
Nationa Incomr— —~ Consumers Capital Capital 
Wi | Taos ek a soe Total Total Per Capita Outlay Formation Formation 
ith respect to its composition, na- Year Paso rae aie i She Curreat Per Cent 
tional income as estimated by the Na- —— a eee —  e. oe 
tional Bureau can be viewed from three E9EO 64.2 ay hey 3.43 53-9 BOs shia 
3 : . sa 1920 74.2 55.4 545 62.9 11.4 15.3 
different angles: industrial origin, type 1921 59-4 56.5 522 56.1 3.3 5-5 
of income, and type of product. Sig- 1922 60.7 60.8 553 2 <2 a4 
ah ‘ ; pate 1923 71.6 70.7 634 63.0 8.6 12.0 
nificant changes occurred in certain of 1924 52.1 51.7 633 66.2 5.9 8.1 
these distributions over the 1919-1938 1925 76.0 73-9 644 66.8 9.3 12.2 
‘ 1926 81.6 79.0 678 72.3 9.2 11.3 
period. 1927 80.1 79.6 674 71.9 8.2 10.2 
Shifts in the uses made of the coun- 19258 81.7 S11 676 74-3 7-4 9.0 
, : a ink 1 * 1929 87.2 87.2 716 5 ig 10.0 11.5 
try’s economic resources are reflected in 1930 77.3 79.9 649 73.1 4.2 5.4 
the changed industrial pattern of in- 1931 60.3 69.3 558 60.2 sage ie 
: The + 6 c s of these 1932 2.9 55-6 445 47.1 — 4.2 —= 9:7 
come. re most conspicuous of these 1933 pe 56.7 451 ee cee 
shifts is the declining proportion of the 1934 49-5 62.1 491 a oe 6S 
G ’ wp ‘ RE : : 1935 54-4 65.6 515 53-7 0.7 1.3 
country’s income originating in the ak jm 75.0 584 $7.5 5.4 8.5 
commodity producing industries (agri- 1937 70.5 80.8 625 64.1 6.4 9.0 
eh . i ‘ 1938 65.5 79.0 607 62.6 2.9 4.4 
culture, mining, manufacturing, and 4 ; 
, ‘ uznets, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 137, 147, 153, and 269 
construction). As table II indicates, 
this decline was particularly marked in netics 
agriculture. 
The transportation and distribution | 
industries registered slight declines in ee 2 ; 1 | 
' 5 tele II. NationaL Income sy Major INpustriaL Divisions | 
their proportionate share of the con- | 
“ : . 9° - ——BiLLIONS OF DoLLars— Per Cent oF Torac——, 
tributions to this country’s income—far DIVISION 1919 1929 1938 1919 1929 1938 
smaller than the declines shown in the Agriculture 10.9 7.7 5.5 16.5 8.8 5 
commodity-producing industries. But Mining a se ne a7 +9 aa 
= | my re rae Manufacturing 16.2 19.8 12.6 24.6 33.5 19.4 
this relative decline of the transporta- Gane scien a6 4.1 17 2.0 47 a6 
tion and distribution divisions is prob- Tra - mean and Public 
“ ; Utilities 6.0 8.5 5.5 g.1 9.7 R.5 
a r te me ¢ > on 
ably not significant as a long run trend. "tie gga aa ae 102 184 9.3 5 13.0 a. 4 
Of unquestioned significance as secu- Finance 6.8 10.9 6.5 10.3 12.4 10.0 
: ee oo ap f : NE cert, cscciiusdte aotearoa 6.1 £3 8.9 9.2 12.9 13:7 | 
lar trends are the gains in the shares + ee 3.8 te sae 5.8 wack 16.6 | 
contributed by the service industries Miscellancous 2.2 3.5 3.0 3.3 4.0 46 | 
(finance, services proper, and miscel- Total 65.9 87.8 64.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 
la neous) and the sovernmental sector 1 Kuznets, op. cit., vol. 1, 163. The content of these figures differs in several respects from that of the 
o ' figures given in the other tables: (a) they do not include Social Security contributions of employers; (b) 
of our economy The share contributed they have not been adjusted for the effect, on net savings of corporations and other business enterprises, of 
i as inventory revaluations and of the use of cost rather than reproduction basis for depreciation charges; and 
by Government increased spectacular- (c) the 1919 figures have not been adjusted for the effect, on net savings of corporations and other business 
P, 1. *: . e enterprises, of gains and losses from sales of capital assets. These differences account for the discrepancies 
ly even before the New Deal evidenc- between the totals in this table and those in the other tables. 
é ’ ,’ 
. . A 
ing the growing réle played by Gov- : Se 4 
[ 14] 
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NATIONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF INCOME’ 


7—BILLIONS OF DoLLars—, 


—PER CENT OF 


INCOME TYPES 1919 1929 1938 1g19 1929 1938 
Wages and Salaries 36.7 51.5 39.7 S72 59.1 60.6 
| Other Payments to Employees 0.4 OF 4.7 0.6 0.8 y 
Entrepreneurial Withdrawals 11.8 13.4 E15 18.4 15.4 16.9 
| Entrepreneurial Savings : 555 El 0.3 8.6 52 0.4 
| Rent 4.0 4.9 2.6 6.2 5.6 4.0 
Dividends * 2.9 6.3 3-5 4.5 74 5.3 
Interest 3.2 5.6 4.6 5.0 6.4 7.0 
Corporate Net Savings 1.0 15 —0.7 $: Py —I.1 
Government Net Savings —1.3 2.2 —0.2 —2.0 2.5 —0.3 
NaTIONAL INCOME 62.2 87.2 65.5 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1 Kuznets, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 216. ? Includes balance of international payments of property income. 





in which unincorporated firms are still 
numerous accounted on the average for 
over half of national income and aggre- 
gate payments; those in which private 
corporations predominate, for 23 per 
cent, those in which semi-public corpo- 
rations predominate, for 13 per cent, 
and Government, for 11 to 12 per 
cent.”* Were farmers and independent 
professional practitioners excluded 
from the comparison, of course, the 
proportion of the national income origi- 
nating in what is perhaps more com- 
monly known as unincorporated busi- 
ness enterprises would be considerably 
less than one-half of the total. 

About two-thirds of the national in- 
come is paid to employees as remunera- 
tion for their labor, and this share in- 
creased significantly over the 20 years 
1919-1938 (see table III). 
this increase was registered in most of 
the separate industrial divisions, and 
cannot, therefore, be attributed to the 
changing industrial composition of the 
As a result partly of 


Moreover, 


national income. 








* Kuznets, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 211 
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the relative declines of agriculture and 
trade, entrepreneurial income, includ- 
ing not only the withdrawals but also 
the savings of the owners of unincorpo- 
rated enterprises, declined relative to 
total national income. Even after elimi- 
nation of the industrial shift from this 
type of income, however, the share of 
entrepreneurial income still showed a 
noticeable decline. 

The property income items, account- 
ing for about a fifth of the national in- 
come, displayed diverse movements 
but, on balance, increased slightly rela- 
tive to the national income. The de- 
cline in the relative share of the rent 
item was enough to offset the rise in the 
proportion of interest. The share dis- 
bursed as dividends appears to have in- 
creased slightly. Since all of the rent 
item is assigned to one industry, the 
real estate sub-group of the finance 
division, the share of property income 
(including only dividends and interest) 
increased significantly in the prepon- 
derant majority of industries. 

A major portion of the national in- 





come in each year is consumed; the 
balance goes into net capital formation, 
or additions to our existing stocks of 
capital goods. If the depression years 
are excluded, net capital formation cus- 
tomarily averaged about ro per cent of 
national income (see table 1). In sev- 
eral depression years net capital forma- 
tion was negative; that is, consumers’ 
outlay exceeded national income, indi- 
cating that the existing stocks of capital 
goods in those years were drawn down, 
rather than increased or even main- 
tained. 

Because the net capital formation is 
so variable, consumers’ outlay is more 
stable than national income from year 
to year. Consumers’ outlay, that is, 
falls less in depression and rises less in 
prosperity than does national income, 
because consumption habits change 
slowly whereas business men are quick 
to curtail capital outlays at the first sign 
of an impending decline in general 
business. This particular conclusion 
is well known to business men who are 
accustomed to seeing the consumer 
goods industries fall off far less sharply 
than the capital goods industries during 
a business depression. 

Over the 20 years covered by the 
present series, the share of net capital 
formation in the national income has 
been declining. The proportion re- 
corded for 1929, for example, was less 
than that shown for four of the years 
in the preceding decade, 1919, 1920, 
1923, and 1925. This decline is ac- 
counted for by the share of private 
capital formation. The share of public 
construction, the only non-private com- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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¢F PECTACULAR war- 
time business mortality in the United 
States has so far been remarkable main- 
ly by its absence. There is probably 
more widespread public misinforma- 
tion on this point at present than on 
any other subject. Although modern 
total war has become the most destruc- 
tive force in history, to civilians and 
civilian activities as well as to soldiers 
and their equipment, war-borne busi- 
ness casualties in this country to date 
have been astonishingly few. 

By this is not meant that all types of 
American business are healthy. The 
motor vehicle trade, the electrical ap- 
pliance trade, and many civilian metal 
products lines are suffering from semi- 
starvation. Other business enterprises 
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are dying by the thousands, but they 
have always died off at about this rate. 
For business as a whole, however, there 
is no evidence that war conditions have 
yet increased the total number of deaths 
more than slightly. 

The interesting development in the 
vital statistics of American business is, 
instead, the radical decline in business 
births. Already, apparently there are 
fewer new enterprises in many lines, 
too few even to replace normal mor- 
tality. This downward trend started 
in the middle of 1940, when the Selec- 
tive Service Act was introduced into 
Congress, and has gained momentum 
rapidly. In July-August 1941 the num- 
ber of business births was 12 per cent 
less than in the same period of 1940, and 
in July-August 1942 such births were 46 
per cent below the 1940 level. 

These are some of the salient trends 
revealed by the vital statistics of busi- 
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ness compiled by Dun & Brapstreet 
from changes in the number of con- 
cerns listed in its Reference Books and 
shown in the accompanying tables, 
chart, and map. These figures, which 
show business births and deaths by in- 
dustries and trades in July-August 1941 
and the same period in 1942, were pre- 
viously compiled regularly only by re- 
gions except for experimental studies 
similar to this one. 

The “names added” to an issue of the 
Reference Book are referred to in this 
discussion as “business births,” and the 
“names removed” as “business deaths.” 
These figures are a fortunate by- 
product of the commercial reporting 
function of Dun & Brapstreet. They 
are valuable as indicators of current 
changes in the business population be- 
cause they are countrywide and con- 
tinuous. But since they are by-products 
they have limitations as statistics, and 
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interpretation should take into account 
their characteristics, summarized on 
page 31. 

And, obviously, business deaths are 
by no means all the result of failures; 
bankruptcies account for only a minor 
proportion of all business disappear- 
ances. Many a concern is voluntarily 
liquidated while still solvent because its 
owners do not care to continue what is 
obviously a losing fight with conditions 
until capital is impaired or dissipated. 

Why should the vital statistics of 
American business show such an abrupt 
decline in the number of new enter- 
prises in a period when industrial pro- 
duction was rising to new high levels 
and increasing activity was the char- 
acteristic of almost all lines of business? 





nutrition, if not starvation, substantial 
declines in births have been recorded 
among retailers of furniture, fuels, food 
(groceries and restaurants), and gen- 
eral merchandise. Men thinking of 
entering these fields may well have 
been discouraged by such handicaps as 
restrictions on installment selling, the 
prospect of rationing, narrowing profit 
margins, relatively large capital invest- 
ment required, and difficulty of obtain- 
ing merchandise. 

The death rate also is declining in 
most retail lines, but less rapidly than 
the birth rate. Every retail group is 
currently showing a net loss of popula- 
tion. The loss is most marked, of 
course, in the shortage lines—dealers in 


motor vehicles, electrical and gas house- 
hold appliances, automobile accessories, 
filling stations, and garages. 

This decline can doubtless be attrib- 
uted to the interplay of three factors: 
(1) the shortage of farm implements 
and supplies for sale; (2) the migration 
of population from rural areas (where 
the “general stores” of this classification 
are located); and (3) the lure.of war 
wages which offer the would-be store- 
keeper more currently than he could 
hope to realize from a small “general 
store.” 

In wholesaling, the decline in the 
birth rate is smaller, so that, despite a 
higher death rate among wholesalers, 
the total number of such concerns in 
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business (which might be called the 
“Wholesale population”) is declining 
less rapidly than the retail population. 

It is in the manufacturing field that 
the effect of war is most clearly reflected 
im the vital statistics. The increased 
number of casualties among manufac- 
turers of “Iron and Steel Products” 
seems surprising until it is explained 
that this group includes makers of 
hardware, metal chains, razors, kitchen 
utensils, metal novelties, and the like, 
as well as producers of pig iron, steel 
ingots, guns, and armor plate. 

The most abrupt drop in births 
among manufacturers is in “Miscel- 
Janeous” which includes many lines in 
which manufacture has been blocked 
by Government order or shortage of 
materials—costume jewelry, collapsible 
tubes, lamps, fasteners, stamped and 
pressed metals, tires, mattresses, 

Manufacturing lines which produce 
articles mainly used by civilians—foad;: 
paper; printing and publishing; leather 
and feather products; and stone, clay, 
and glass—exhibit the declining birth 
rates and rising deaths expected when 
markets are shrinking rapidly. 

In manufacturing the number of con- 
cerns entering or leaving a given field 
is far less important than thesize of the 
concerns or the number they employ. 

Trends in the total business popula- 
tion or regional shifts in this population 
are almost as important ia wartime 
marketing or wartime control of busi- 
Ness as are increases and decreases in 
specific lines. Figures on changes in 
the total business population (as repre- 
sented by the names listed in Dun & 
Brapstreet Reference Books) are avail- 
able for a much fonger period than are 
these comparisons of specific lines. 

These figures show that from 1934 to 
1940 changes in the business climate 
exercised an important influence on 
business births and deaths and the re- 
sulting total population. From 1934 to 
1936 business births increased rather 
rapidly, and, although deaths also in- 
creased, there was a gradual rise in the 
total number of concerns in business. 

After the middle of 1936 there was 





no further increase in the number of 
business births, but at the other end of 
the life span, longevity was extended. 
There were fewer business deaths. The 
business population rose until the end 
of 1941. Even after the number of new 
concerns began to decline in the fast 
half of 1940, the business population 
continued to increase through that year 
and al) of the next. The rearmament 
boom kept in business many concerns 
that would otherwise have succumbed. 

But since we entered the war the de- 
cline has been continuous. The num- 
ber of listings in the Reference Book 
after the July-August 1942 changes was 
1.9 per cent fess than a year earlier. 

Gains were registered between July- 
August 1940 and July-August 1942 by 
industrial regions like Boston and by 
agricultural regions like Dallas. Losses 
have been registered by the New York 
and Great Plains regions. While the 
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Per Cent CHANGE 


Arter JuLy-AuGust Reports 


1941 1942 1942 

VS, 1940 US. 1941 VS, 1940 

1. Boston Region. .. +2.0 —1.9 + .0 
2. New York Region — 9 — 3 —I1.2 
3. Philadelphia Region. + .30 —2.4 —2.0 
4. Cleveland Region — 6 —t6 —22 
5. Richmend Region a8 ak SUD 
6. Atlanta Region +25 —3.6 —I1.1 
ope Chicago Region + 2 —1.3 0 —I1,1 
8. St. Louts Region +1.5 —4.5 —3.0 
. Minneapolis Region —2.8 — & — 3.6 
10. Great Plains Region —38 —3.9 —7.6 
11. Dallas Region +i5 —1.3 + 2 
12. San Francisco Region -+2.5 —2.0 + .5 
Untrep States +3 —19 —I5 


These dates have been selected as representing by com- 
parison of corresponding months in three succeeding years 
regional shifts of business population approximately, from 
about the beginning of the American war effort to our 
entry into the war, and from our entry to the present. 
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Over a longer period than that shown in this chart, business births usually have increased during 
pertods of tncreasing retall volume and business deaths usually declined. After the 1937-1938 
| drop retail volume rose steadily until March 1942. But business births have almost steadily declined 
since June 1936, and began a sharp drop in November 1940 immediately after the first registra- 
tion under the Selective Service Act. These births and deaths indexes are from data smoothed 
by using one year moving averages (changes reported for six DUN & BravstReet Reference Books). 


The retal trade index ts that of the U.S. Department of Commerce adjusted for seasonal variation, 
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size and nature of these changes have 
varied, the relative position of the re- 
gions has changed little. 

The Great Plains grazing and wheat 
growing region seems to have suffered 
most, and the best gain was registered 
by the Richmond district, which in- 
cludes Washington, D. C., and the 
rapidly developing South Atlantic 
States. It has been suggested that the 
drop of business population in the 
Great Plains district may result from 
the concentration of population in in- 
dustrial communities, where existing 
business concerns can take care of the 
increased volume. This has discour- 
aged possible new enterprises in smaller 
rural communities. When compara- 
tively unskilled workers can obtain 
good wages (with no risk of capital) 
in defense plants, they are less inclined 
to open businesses. 

Apparently the reduction of the busi- 
ness population of the United States 
which may, and probably must, result 
from the war has only begun. In the 
retail field which accounts for about 
four-fifths of all commercial enter- 
prises, two powerful forces are press- 
ing in this direction: merchandise 
shortages and manpower shortage. 
Merchandise shortages, long a subject 
of discussion, are steadily growin 
more widespread, evident, and radical. 

These 
background for the study now being 
given by Congress and the war agencies 


and related facts form the 


to the problems of small business enter- 
prise in this war economy. 

One practical difficulty is that these 
unfortunate business men can seldom 
be distinguished from those whose en- 
terprises have been blighted by varying 
degrees of plain incompetence, 

The great majority of enterprises 

bs . 6“ b. ” 
which die are “marginal” or they 
would not go out. Ejther the pro- 
prietor decides to quit, or the creditors 
do, The death of a weak enterprise is 
an essential phase of a live economy. 

Actually, our business population 
over the years, has remained reason- 
ably well related to the needs of our 
(Continued on page 31) 
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In October steel mill production exceeded 100 per cent of capacity for the first time since 
1929, when tonnage capacity was about one-fifth smaller than today. 


THE Underlying TREND 


Summary: Production and trade activity have risen to new peaks; in- 
ventories have declined slightly from recent highs as curtailment of 
civilian production has been felt in wholesale markets. Record con- 
sumer demand for soft goods gave October the largest dollar sales for 
any month on record except last December. Prices continued their grad- 
ual rise. Stock market revival lifted prices and trading to new 1942 highs. 


NDUSTRIAL production in September 
and October increased at approximately 
With 
national productive capacity and requirements 
greater than the present raw material supply, 
tightness of materials continues to limit the 


the same rate prevailing since June. 


rate of advance although total industrial out- 
put climbs steadily to new all-time highs. The 
seasonally adjusted FRB index of total pro- 
duction rose from 183 to 185 in September, was 
15 per cent larger than a year ago and almost 
half again as large as two years ago. 

Consumer goods lines reported a seasonal 
increase in activity which lifted non-durable 
goods output to a new high, 2 per cent above 
a year ago. The heavy war industries how- 
ever continued to lead the upturn, particularly 
steel and transportation equipment. The FRB 
index of durable manufactures advanced from 
257 to 263, 20 per cent ahead of last year while 
actual munitions output increased 7 per cent 
in September to a total almost four times a 
year ago. 

Some let-down was apparent in shipbuild- 
ing in October however as cargo ship launch- 
ings declined from the record three-a-day rate 
reached in September. An easier scrap supply 
enabled steel mills to jump operations from 96 
to 101 per cent of capacity in October. Exceed- 
ing theoretical capacity for the first time since 
1929 when potential was only 71,400,000 tons, 


the new tonnage high lifted output to an an- 
nual rate of about go,000,000 tons. Production 
of strategic non-ferrous metals improved some- 
what but remained close to last year’s levels. 

The expansion in industrial activity and 
Government war agencies continues to lift 
non-agricultural employment to new peaks. 
In September an all-time high of 38,303,000 
persons were employed, over 2,000,000 more 
than a year ago (USBLS). Asa consequence, 
unemployed labor reserves were whittled 
down to a new low since 1929 of 1,700,000, con- 
trasting with 4,500,000 last year. 

In prosperous peacetime the current propor- 
tion of unemployed—only 3 per cent of the 
total labor force—would be considered close to 
the irreducible minimum. However manu- 
facturing employment, which increased 4,600,- 
000 from June 1940 through August 1942, will 
have to expand another 4,000,000 by December 
1943 to achieve present goals, according to 
U. S. Department of Commerce estimates. 

Most of the increase will come from greater 
use of women workers. Women can perform 
four-fifths of all factory war jobs, according to 
WMC. 


more women and 1,800,000 fewer men in the 


By September there were 1,100,000 


labor force than a year ago (U. S. Bureau of 
Census). 

Factory payrolls continue to increase faster 
than employment as laborers work longer 


hours at overtime wages. A 3 per cent INcreay 
in payrolls, and harvesting of bumper Crops 
parity prices caused national income paymeny 
to advance 11 per cent to a new high ¢ 
$10,128,000,000 in September, an annual Tate 





of $116,200,000,000. 

The rise in national income payments~poy 
21 per cent above last year—is evident in jp. 
creasingly liberal consumer spending for good, 
and services despite more than doubled quar. 
terly income tax payments, continued diver. 
sion of income to savings, and debt reduction, 
The return to record trade levels in Septem. 
ber after the Summer declines was furthe, 
strengthened in October. It is now obvioys 
that dollar volume for the entire year will 
probably top 1941 by more than the slight mar. 
gin forecast earlier in official estimates. The 
increase in dollar sales will not exceed the price 
rise however and physical volume of trade js 
certain to fall below last year. 


Larger Retail Sales Gains 


Sales increased 6 per cent over 1941 in Sep. 
tember and were estimated to have widened 
the gain to 12 to 15 per cent in October when 
comparisons included the let-down in trade in 
1941 following the beat-the-tax buying rush, 
Spending for amusements and services showed 
even larger gains. At the same time, war 
bond sales were estimated to have filled the 
$775,000,000 quota for the month of October. 
Consumer debt which has declined by about 
$200,000,000 a month recently was approxi- 
mately half the $4,000,000,000 outstanding in 
September 1941 (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce). 

That increased and extraordinarily heavy 
purchasing of soft goods is sufficient to more 
than absorb the severe decline in durable goods 
volume is significant expression of the pressure 
and capacity of consumer demand. Durable 
goods sales in September were 20 per cent be- 
low a year ago while non-durable goods sales 
increased 14 per cent. Aided by considerable 
stock-up buying shoe, dry goods and general 
merchandise, and grocery, as well as restau- 
rants and drug stores all registered gains of 
more than 20 per cent over 1941. 

The effect of the war program is causing 
sharp variations in sales of various regions of 
the country as well as in various lines of busi- 
ness. Estimates of changes in the civilian popu- 
lation in the continental United States from 
the 1940 Census to May 1942 indicate only a 
fractional decline for the country as a whole, 
but emphasize significant regional changes 
which have also been evident in recent te- 
gional trade barometer movements. In the 
Middle Atlantic, West North Central, and 
Mountain States population has declined 2 t0 
4 per cent; the Pacific Coast region increased 
most, 3.4 per cent. 

The continued strength of consumer de 
mand brought a change of pace to wholesale 
markets in October and early November. De- 
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psa large volume and meeting shortages, reduced 
nents lines, and lengthening deliveries endeavored 
h off o cover farther ahead than in recent months. 
rate Conservative purchasing to reduce large stocks 
ja hand had continued into September and 
ow | retail inventories declined from $7,357,000,000 
ca 03 390,000,000—3, per cent below the June 
oods | e ak—although an upturn is usual to prepare 
Juar. jor Fall. Stocks were 14 per cent above last 
iver. year. 
tion, Both retailers and wholesalers reported a 
em. | more pronounced lack of balance in stocks, re- 
ther | feeting the curt: ilment of consumer goods 
jou production and consequent inability to obtain 


will | replaceme nts. Total trade inventories how- 
nar. | ever remained fairly close to recent record 
The | highs, and well above the past few years. 
tice Wholesalers’ inventories in September de- 
dined for the sixth successive month to $4,245,- 
900,000, 13 per cent below the March high and 
sper cent smaller than a year ago. 

~ With manufacturers’ buying policy increas- 
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stocks rose only 1.4 per cent compared with a 
gain of g per cent in the corresponding period 
of 1941. Stocks increased only $30,000,000 to 
$17,423,000,000 in September; at a new peak 
however, they were 22 per cent higher than 


1941 (U. S. Department of Commerce). 


Prices Continue Gradual Rise 


Prices in general continued the gradual rise 
under way since July. 
price ceilings effective early in October which 
extended control over go per cent of the aver- 


Despite the temporary 


age food budget, increases in food and farm 
product prices were again responsible for the 
advance. Wholesale prices were highest since 
1926; the comprehensive USBLS index was 
estimated to have reached 100.0 in October, up 
from 99.6 in September. Increases in uncon- 
trolled retail prices—now more than 5 per cent 
above last May when ceiling prices were estab- 
lished—caused another advance in living costs. 
Prices of controlled items have held virtually 


steady. The cost of living rose 0.9 per cent 


into November lifting stock prices and trading 
to new highs for the year. The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial price average had reached a peak of 
117.30 on November 9, up from 113.93 a month 
earlier. New York Stock Exchange trading 
was heaviest since last December; daily aver- 
age turnover jumped from 377,997 to 612,792 
shares in October, slightly larger than the war- 
time average. 

Net profits of the larger industrial corpora- 
tions reflect the increasing absorption of earn- 
ings by war taxes. For the first nine months 
205 companies surveyed by the National City 
Bank show a decline from 1941 of 32 per cent 
in income after taxes. 

Banks improved their excess reserve posi- 
tion; reserves of weekly reporting FR banks 
were estimated at $2,160,000,000 late in Octo- 
ber, up from $1,690,000,000 ‘a month ago but 
still two-thirds less than the October 1940 peak. 

The rise in currency circulation continued 
a drain on excess reserves. Money in circu- 
lation exceeded the $14,000,000,000 level in late 




















Sep. | ingly limited by Government allocation in- from September to October, and was 8 per cent October for the first time in history, and was 
ned | ventory accumulation has slowed considerably. higher than 1941, according to NICB. one-third larger than the $10,307,000,000 in 
hen | From June through September manufacturers’ The revival in security markets continued circulation last year. 
e In 
ish, Industrial Production U. S. anp RecionaL TRADE BAROMETERS 
ved Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100 : 
2908 —- ‘ain sia Seasonally adjusted; 1928-1932==100; compiled by Dun’s Review by Dr. L. D .H. Weld 
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. A 
Rough approximation; BLS figure not available. 





TRADE ACTIVITY—A REGIONAL SUMMARY 


1. New EncLanp REGION 


SEPT., 107.7 AUG., 100.6 — SEPT. 1941, 95-5 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 102.5; AUGUST, 88.1 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer gain in year continues smaller 
than country. Boston, Portland wholesale trade off 5 
from 1941. Potato, cranberry harvests near completion, 
yield good. Apple output above last year. Factory pay- 
rolls well above 1941; up 12% in Rhode Island, good 
gains in Fall River, New Bedford. Hartford employment 
about 20% ahead of 1941. Retail collections above a 
year ago. 

OctrospER—New England department store sales 12 
above last year. New military orders for textiles spur mill 
activity. Extensive canning operations begun on Maine sea 
herring, a new pack initiated this year. 


2. New York City REcion* 


SEPTEMBER—Retail trade remained steady in month; 
gain over last year one of smallest in country. Increase 
in manufacturing activity in apparel, shipbuilding, food, 
machinery, and printing industries lifted New York City 
employment, payroll gains to better than State average in 
month. Factory employment was 2% above 1941, pay- 
rolls up 14%. Trade employment made less than seasonal 
gain in month; retail payrolls were 2% above last year, 
wholesale up 4° Retail collections held steady. 

OctoperR—New York City department store sales about 
7% above 1941. Garment manufacturing activity running 
63% ahead of last year. Industrial employment expanding 
in Westchester, Long Island, Bridgeport. 


* Barometer not available. 


3. ALBANY AND Syracuse REGION 
AUG., 127.0 


SEPT.,128.4 27: SEPT. 1941, 114.5 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 130.2; AUGUST, 121.7 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer gain over last year and last 
month smaller than for country. Albany wholesale trade 
10% below last year, Syracuse up 5%. Fall pasture con- 
ditions compared favorably with last year. Expansion in 
factory employment in month in Albany, Binghamton; de- 
cline in Utica, Syracuse, Poughkeepsie. Payroll gains over 
1941 ranged from 10 to 50° Collections above 1941. 

Octroser—Albany, Utica war equipment plants increase 
hirings. Wage increase of 7°% granted to over 1,000 work- 
ers in glove tanning industry in Gloversville. Milk pro- 
duction above last year. 


4. BurraLo anv Rocuester REGION 


SEPT., 109.6 AUG., 113.2 SEPT. 1941, 99.1 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER 114.5; AUGUST, 106.5 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer declined in month, gain over 
last year less than country increase. Buffalo wholesale 
trade 6% above a year ago, Rochester up 10°%. Potato, 
buckwheat, bean yields above 1941. Employment in- 
creased in month; factory payrolls 40% above last year in 
Buffalo, 19% in Rochester. Collections steady in month, 
better than a year ago. 

OcrosErR—Buffalo department store sales 13°4 above 
last year, Rochester up 8°4. Geneva trade spurred by in- 
flux of personnel at new naval station. Step up in indus- 
trial activity in Niagara Frontier area further expands 
employment. 


5- NortHern New Jersey Recion 


SEPT., 112.4 AUG., 108.6 SEPT. 1941, 102.6 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 115.2; AUGUST, 97-3 
SEPTEMBER—Barometer increase in month better than 
country change; year-to-year gain smaller. Newark whole- 
sale trade 8% above last year; 10% above August. Fruit 
crops good; apples, peach yields well above last year, cran- 
berry harvest progressing well. Industrial employment 
below last year in Newark, Jersey City, Elizabeth. Collec- 
tions improved over 1941. 

Octosper—Newark department store sales 6°4 above a 
year ago. Some loss in apple crop due to shortage of 
pickers. Newark wholesale trade expanding. Collections 
better than a year ago in all lines. 


6. PHILADELPHIA REGION 


SEPT., 114.8  AUG., 109.5 SEPT. 1941, 103.5 
UNADJUSTED; SEPTEMBER, 107.1; AUGUST, 92.2 

SEPTEMBER—Good barometer gain from last month; in- 
crease over last year less than country. Philadelphia 
wholesale trade 10% below a year ago. Buckwheat, grape 
output above 1941; tobacco, peaches hurt by weather. Pay- 
rolls 239% above last year in Harrisburg, 49% in Wilkes- 
Barre, 27% in Lancaster; Philadelphia payrolls up 47%, 
reach new high. Collections above last year. 

OcrosER—Philadelphia department store sales running 
16°% above last year. Atlantic City sales volume suffers as 
buying by military personnel fails to make up for decline 
in tourist trade. 


7. PirrssurcH REGION 


SEPT., 123.5 AUG. 116.5 SEPT. 1941, 113.3 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 116.5; AUGUST, 102.8 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer gain from August better than 
country increase; change from 1941 less than average. 
Pittsburgh wholesale trade 8% below 1941, Erie off 1%, 
Charleston up 10%. Crop yield good. Industrial pay- 
rolls well above last year; excellent gains in Huntington 
and New Castle; 33° above 1941 in Erie, Pittsburgh up 
19%. Collections generally above last year. 

OcrosEr—Pittsburgh department store sales about 10% 
above 1941. Youngstown tin and steel finishing mills 
face labor shortage as workers migrate to other centers. 
Pittsburgh steel rate at 100°% of capacity. 


8. CLEVELAND REGION 


SEPT., 151.0 AUG. 143.5 SEPT. 1941, 130.9 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 154.0; AUGUST, 124.8 
SeEPTEMBER—Increase in barometer over 1941 smaller 
than gain for entire country. Cleveland wholesale trade 
5% above 1941, Akron 11%, Toledo 10%. Ohio farm 
income 30% above last year in July. Factory payrolls up 
in month; best gains over last year in Akron, Canton, 
Toledo. Cleveland industrial employment at peak, 13% 

above 1941. Collections better than last year. 

Ocroper—Department store sales 18° above 1941 in 
Cleveland, up 41% in Akron, 15% in Toledo. War ac- 
tivity booms retail trade in Ravenna area. Cleveland steel 
rate advances to 101% of capacity. 


g. CINCINNATI AND CoLtumMBus REGION 


SEPT., 148.7. AUG., 147.7. SEPT. 1941, 130.9 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 136.9; AUGUST, 125.5 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer up slightly in month; increase 
in year below country gain. Cincinnati wholesale trade 
15% above 1941, Columbus up 10%. Early frost hurt 
late Summer crops of corn, beans, tomatoes in some sec- 
tions. Employment up in month; 12% above last year 
in Columbus, 15% in Cincinnati, steady in Dayton. Col- 
lections above 1941. 

OcrospeR—Cincinnati department store volume 17% 
above last year, Columbus up 20%. Steubenville tin plate 
plant employing 1,000 workers closed. Cincinnati con- 
struction activity well below 1941. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LouIsvILLE REGION 


SEPT., 161.2 AUG. 166.3 SEPT. 1941, 134.6 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 164.9; AUGUST, 140.5 
SEPTEMBER—Despite decline from August barometer 
gain over 1941 larger than country. Louisville wholesale 
trade steady with a year ago. Indianapolis up 5°%. Milk, 
egg production above 1941, corn at record levels; tobacco 
yield below last year. Industrial payrolls up 10% in 
month in Evansville, 4% in Fort Wayne, 19% in Terre 
Haute. Collections frequently better than a year ago. 
OcrospER—Indianapolis department store sales 20% 
above last year, Louisville up 109%, Kentucky distilling 
industry halts beverage production, begins changeover to 
industrial alcohol manufacture. 


11. CuHicaco REGION 


SEPT., 114.1 AUG., 109.0 SEPT. 1941, 105.5 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 113.8; AUGUST, 97.2 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer increase in month better than 
country; gain in year smaller. Chicago wholesale trade 
steady with a year ago. Frost seriously damaged tomato 
crop, hurt late vegetables. Industrial payrolls expand in 
month in Peoria, Quincy, Chicago, and Springfield; 30% 
above last year in South Bend. Collections steady to better 
than a year ago. 

OctropER—Chicago department store volume 5°% above 
last year. Wholesale apparel markets making good show- 
ing. Large steel foundry in district begins production; 
hirings expand. Chicago steel rate close to 104%. 


12. Detroit REGION 


SEPT., 167.7. AUG., 153.9 SEPT. 1941, 136.7 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 164.3; AUGUST, 126.2 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer gain in month and year better 
than country. Detroit wholesale trade 5% below last year, 
Grand Rapids off 15%. Fruit and sugar beet crops gooc; 
frost damaged beans and tomatoes. Continued expansion 
in industrial employment and payrolls; Detroit employ- 
ment about 25% above 1941, Grand Rapids near last year’s 
levels. Collections better than last year. 

OctoseER—Detroit department store sales 30% above 
1941. Employment drops in Grand Rapids as 14 newly 
converted furniture plants close down. Storage space and 
labor shortages threaten apple and celery harvests. 





THE MATERIAL IN THE PARAGRAPH SUMMARIES COVE, 


MONTH OF SEPTEMBER AND THREE WEEKS OF OCTOR: at 
THE BAROMETERS 7 
ne 


The barometers are composite indexes compiled § 
Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCany, | !70M8 


Erickson, Inc.; the years 1928-1932 equal 100. In ex with Si 
paragraph the indexes on the first line are adjusted fy, Percem! 
seasonal variation; those on the second line are un. and 
adjusted. References in the paragraphs are to the 3) 

justed indexes. A table of barometer figures anda mj, | mt 


of relative changes in trade by regions are on Page 21 — 
Dp e ' 
THE SUMMARIES oi 
The estimates of trade changes and other Fepotts in Detroil 
the paragraphs are based upon opinions and commen. | Flint 
of business men in various lines of trade, gathered and Grand 
weighed by the local DuN & BRADSTREET offices, Do. | Jackso! 
partment store sales are from the Federal Reserve Board. | Kalam 
payroll and employment figures from State Labor De. Lansin 
partments and the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics | sagina 


CITY LIST 
In the narrow columns below, the check transaction 
figures are bank debits published by the Federal Re. 13. M 
serve Board; the retail sales estimates are from local Green 
Dun & BRADSTREET Offices. — Mamit 
Milwa 
The relative change in trade activity in various cities | Oshko 
throughout the country in September 1942 as compared | chebo' 
with September 1941 1s reflected by the figures belo 








Percentage changes are for retail trade estimates ( italic; 

and check transactions. 14. M 
1. NEW ENGLAND 6. PHILADELPHIA tl 
Bangor . O— 9 Williamsport .+ 8 +454 Aberd 
Boston .....+ 2 +17 Wilmington + 3 4, | Bs™ 
Brockton ...- 1 York +10 43% Billing 
Burlington —14 ae Pee 
Fall River ........+11 7. PITTSBURGH net ‘ 
Hartford + 1+28 Butler .. par ra 
Holyoke ; hie +11 Charleston 04 4 as 
Lowell oeatsey a ated Erie + 54% lee 
Lynn .. eet 8 Franklin a4 Great 
Manchester ..+ 5 + 3 Greensburg +10 Helen 
New Bedford. + 5 +11 Homestead =f? | Sean 
New Haven..— 1 + 3 Yuntington O +14? tomes 
Portland +10 +66 jl City a la Ct 
Providence + 3 +24 Parkersburg + ey Mank 





Springfield -. +33 Pittsburgh 44161 
Waterbury +13 Sharon . . we 3 | — 
Worcester —2+15 Warren +33 | Mino 
Wheeling 0 4 Red \ 
2. NEW YORK CITY Youngstown .— 5 +3 ] Roche 
Bridgeport .. 0 St. Pa 
rei York City— g*419 8 CLEVELAND st.Cl 
Stamford ... #19 Akron .. +7 +2 Sioux 
*Department stores only. Canton —13 +17 So. S 
“ # Cleveland + 5 +15 } Super 
Hamilton +9 | Wino 
3. ALBANY AND Lima . + 5 +19 
SYRACUSE Lorain +12 
Albany —10 +17 Toledo +16 +28 45.4 
Binghamton .+ 8 +11 NEBI 
Poughkeepsie -+ 6 9. CINCINNATI Burl 
Syracuse +10 +18 AND COLUMBUS Ceda 
Utica .......— FS +11 @jncinnati + 5421 j Clint 
Columbus —6+3 | Dave 
4. BUFFALO AND Dayton +33 | Des. 
ROCHESTER —— bay = 
x 1ddietown rem 
8 a +12 Springfield ..— 5 +12 © Lincc 
imira .....4- 5 +45 Pe +5 hy 
Jamestown +8 ; iting - Maso 
? Zanesville ........ - / Muse 
Rochester +10 aa 9 Oma! 
10. INDIANAPOLIS Sious 
5. NORTHERN AND LOUISVILLE Wate 
NEW JERSEY Evansville +20 +62 
Jersey City ... $15 Fort Wayne. .+20 +8 
Montclair .. nape Indianapolis .+ 2 +16 16. 5 
Newark ....+ 3 +20 Louisville + 2 +12 East 
Passaic + 2 Owensboro +28 Quin 
Terre Haute. .+10 +38 = gt | 
6. PHILADELPHIA z | Seda 
Allentown ...— 4 + ] 11. CHICAGO 5 Spr 
Altoona . .....— 4 Aurora -lg 4 
Camden ...+16 Bloomington +2 tn 
Chester .......37  Champaign-Urbana + ) 3 ZA “h 
Harrisburg ..+10 + 7 Chicago +2 +20" Sport 
Hazleton .... 0 Danville +8 7 ah 
Johnstown ..—— 3 Decatur .. +3/* Send 
Lancaster ...+ 6+ 7 Elgin a Se <Cutl 
Lebanon -soeese 1 “Gary Re 2H 
Norristown . + 2 Hammond ‘ +148 inde 
Philadelphia .+ 4 +10 Moline a 36 Zon 
Reading + 3 —10 Peoria — 7 = 30 ZR 
Scranton .—18 +32 Rockford ....+ 7 +17" “pe 
Trenton .....+ 4 — 2 South Bend. .+ ? +185 Mine 
Wilkes-Barre .+ 5 + 3 Springfield ..+ 2 +185 “Okls 
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u.$. TRADE BAROMETER: ADJUSTED: SEPT. 128.4, AUG. 
124.6, SEPT: 1941 109.9;UNADJ., SEPT. 128.2,AUG. 108.7 


The relative change in trade activity in various cities 
jroughout the country in September 1942 as compared 
with September 1941 ts reflected by the figures below. 
Percentage Changes are for retail trade estimates (1talics) 


and chee k transactions. 


12, DETROIT 


Adrian 2 
pattle Cree k +20 
Bay City +22 
Detroit + 8 +38 
Flint =o 
Grand Rapids.—/8 -+-15 
| Jackson a 
Kalamazoo —9 
Lansing +53 
Saginaw —10 + 9 
13. MILWAUKEE 
Green Bay...+ 9 + 3 
Manitowoc : on 30 
Milwaukee ..+ 3 +31 
Oshkosh ne 9 
Sheboygan eay 


14, MINNEAPOLIS 
AND ST. PAUL 


Aberdeen + 1 
Bismarck +1} 
Billings —13 +11 
Butte —l10 + 8 
Dickinson +12 
Duluth —5—5 
Eau Claire +43 
Fargo —15 +7 
Grand Forks — 6 
Great Falls + 2 +23 
Helena — 6 
lronwood 0 
Jamestown +7 
La Crosse 0+ 1 
Mankato — 6 
Marquette + 3 
Minneapolis + 12 + 19 
Minot —11 
Red Wing + 3 
Rochester 0) 
St. Paul —1+4+5 
St. Cloud — 3 
Sioux Falls... +12 +23 
So. St. Paul +53 
Superior +17 
Winona +2] 
15. IOWA AND 
NEBRASKA 

Burlington + 4 


Cedar Rapids Bag +7 


+21 | Clinton +25 
- - Davenport — |] +23 
23 | Des Moines. .+ 7 +31 
“37 | Dubuque —10 + 6 
"2 | Fremont +67 
12 © Lincoln + 8 +33 
Mason City +16 
Muscatine +7 
Omaha +10 +33 
Sioux City ..+ 2 +15 
Waterloo +345 
62 
43 
6 16. ST. LOUIS 
3 East St. Louis +35 
 ~—- Quincy + 2 +22 
8 | St. Louis ale. 
2 Sedalia +15 
: 3Springfield ..+ 2 +18 
ME 
;z #17. KANSAS CITY 
2 ZAtchison +25 
3S Bartlesville + 4 
'2 Emporia +27 
}# Enid Bee! <td 
'é Guthrie + 4 
Fy 5 Hutchinson +11 
g  xlndependence +32 
2 3)oplin +10 
nN ‘Kansas City. .+10 +29 
¢ “Lawrence +36 
< gMuskogee +47 


Oklahoma City+13 +20 


17. KANSAS CITY 


Okmulgee —10 
Pittsburg ... +62 
St. Joseph....— 2 +15 
Salina . +50 
Topeka $12 +25 
Tulsa 890 
Wichita +20 +57 
18. MARYLAND 

AND VIRGINIA 
Baltimore +12 +32 
Bristol + 5 
Cumberland — 3 
Danville +43 
Hagerstown +21 
Lynchburg ..— 5 + 2 
Newport News +45 
Norfolk +20 +43 
Portsmouth +62 
Richmond +10 +28 
Roanoke —7+6 
Washington + 5 +13 
19. NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Asheville +5411 
Charleston +20 +26 
Charlotte —10 +51 
Columbia —10 +40 
Durham +34 
Greensboro +20 
Greenville +15 
Raleigh + 5 421 
Spartanburg +20 
Wilmington .+/0 +54 
Winston-Salem 0 + 8 
20. ATLANTA AND 
BIRMINGHAM 

Albany +2 
Atlanta + 5 +419 
Augusta +10 +15 
Birmingham .— 5 + 8 
Brunswick +121 
Chattanooga +10 +27 
Columbus + 8 +32 
Dothan +33 
Elberton +28 
Knoxville +15 +11 
Macon +10 +30 
Mobile +20 +44 
Montgomery +12 


Nashville +20 +16 
Newnan . +7 
Savannah +15 +63 
Valdosta : + 7 
21. FLORIDA 

Jacksonville ..— 5 +25 
Miami —10 +15 
Pensacola +35 
Tampa +15 +43 
22. MEMPHIS 

EI Dorado +41 


Fort Smith ..+ 5 + 5 


Greenville —11 
Helena —18 
Little Rock. ..4+20 +41 
Memphis ....+/6 —10 
Pine Bluff .... +64 
Texarkana + 1 


23. NEW ORLEANS 
Hattiesburg + 8 
Jackson + 3 +69 
Meridian +7 
New Orleans .+ 7 +12 


Vicksburg +17 
24. TEXAS 

Abilene +26 
Amarillo +30 
Austin +15 +55 


(Continued on next page) 


BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


13. MitwauKkEE REGION 


SEPT., 143.9 AUG. 138.8 SEPT. 1941, 117.4 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 143.9; AUGUST, 122. 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer gain over a year ago much bet- 
ter than for country. Milwaukee wholesale trade steady 
with a year ago. Crops substantially harvested, yield good. 
Fall pastures better than last year. Industrial payroll gains 
of over 40% above 1941 in Madison, Fond du Lac, Mani- 
towoc, Milwaukee. Collections unchanged in month, bet- 
ter than last year. 

OcrosER—Milwaukee department store sales running 
about 12% ahead of last year. Continued heavy rainfall 
near flood stage curtailed paper mill operations, shutting 
down plants in some cases. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut REGION 


SEPT., 123.5 AUG. 120.5 SEPT. 1941, 113.4* 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 133.4; AUGUST, 118.5 
SEPTEMBER—Barometer increase over 1941 smaller than 
for country. Minneapolis wholesale trade 5° below 1941; 
Duluth off 3°, Grand Falls 10 Bumper corn crop 
escaped damage from early frosts except in St. Paul area; 
wheat yield at record levels. Employment, payrolls above 
1941 in Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul; below in La Crosse, 
Eau Claire. Collections frequently better than 1941. 
OcropER—Snow storms and cold weather hurt trade 
in St. Paul district. Closing of gold mines affects over 
2,000 workers in South Dakota. Minneapolis flour output 
running slightly below last year. * Revised. 


15. lowa aND Nesraska REGION 


SEPT., 125.2 AUG., 119.6 SEPT. 1941, 100.7 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 125.9; AUGUST, 102.7 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer increase over last year much 
larger than for country. Wholesale trade above last year, 
Omaha 15%, Des Moines 10°%, Sioux City 5° Iowa 
farm income 39°% above 1941 in July, Nebraska up 63%. 
Soybeans seriously damaged by frosts, corn yield high. 
Iowa factory employment 6° above last year; good gains 


in Des Moines, Omaha; Dubuque below 1941.  Collec- 
tions steady to better than last year. 
OctroperR—Nebraska department store sales 17°4 above 


Des Moines farm income continues at excel- 


a year ago. 
Influx of new military personnel helps Lincoln 


lent levels. 
trade. 


16. St. Louts RecIon 


SEPT., 116.8  AUG., 126.1 SEPT. 1941, 106.9 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 119.6; AUGUST, 111.5 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer dropped sharply from August 
level; gain in year smaller than country. St. Louis whole- 
sale trade 5% below a year ago, Springfield up 10%. 
Missouri farm income 34% above last year in July. Crop 
vield generally good. St. Louis, Springfield industrial em- 
ployment slightly above last year; Quincy below. Collec- 
tions steady to better than 1941. 

Octroser—St. Louis department store sales 9°4 above 
Three-day strike halts production at Alton 


a year day. 
St. Louis steel 


plant, affects large number of workers. 
rate advances sharply to 112°% of capacity. 


17. Kansas Crry Recion 


SEPT., 134.8  AUG., 131.2 SEPT. 1941, 106.6 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 140.8; AUGUST, 118.2 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer increase over 1941 among best 
in country. Kansas City wholesale trade 12°% above 1941, 
Oklahoma City up 10%. July farm income 64°% above 
last year in Kansas, 93% in Oklahoma. Corn, wheat yield 
good; feed crops damaged by early frost. Factory em- 
ployment well above a year ago; up about 90% in Kansas 
City, 40% in Tulsa. Collections better than last year. 

Octroper—Kansas City department store sales 24% 
above a year ago, Oklahoma City 30%, St. Joseph 12%, 
Tulsa 25%, Wichita 41°%%. Rains delay cotton harvest, 
damage crop quality. Construction benefits Topeka trade. 


18. MARYLAND AND VircintaA REGION 


SEPT., 169.5 AUG., 167.8 SEPT. 1941, 139.2 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 164.1; AUGUST, 142.0 : 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer rise in month smaller than 
country; gain in year larger. Baltimore wholesale trade 
2% above 1941, Norfolk 15°4, Richmond 4° Tobacco 
crop excellent, prices high; tomatoes poor. Factory em- 
ployment above last year; largest payroll gains in Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Newport News. Collections steady in 
month, better than a year ago. 

OcrosErR—Baltimore department store sales about 30% 
above 1941, Washington up 10 Floods seriously dam- 
aged crops; greatly retarded trade in region; many plants 
temporarily closed down in Fredericksburg. 


19. NortH anp SoutH Caro.inea REGION 


SEPT., 186.5 AUG., 190.9 SEPT. 1941, 143.4 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 190.1; AUGUST, 173.3 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer declined in month but gain 
over 1941 was one of best in country. Wilmington whole- 
sale trade 5% above last year, Charleston up 10°, Winston- 
Salem steady. Cotton crop good; tobacco excellent, prices 
high. Employment, payrolls well above 1941; activity at 
peak in cotton textiles and shipbuilding. Collections 
steady in month, up in year. 

Ocroser—Charleston bank clearings running 30°% 
above last year. Weather excellent for cotton harvesting, 
yield at high levels. Brisk turnover at High Point furni- 
ture markets, manufacturers active. * 


20. ATLANTA AND BirMINGHAM REGION 


SEPT., 181.1  aucG., 180.2 SEPT. 1941, 156.2 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 181.1; AUGUST, 164.2 
SEPTEMBER—Barometer increases smaller than country 
gains. Atlanta wholesale trade off 10°4 from 1941, 
Birmingham off 5°, Nashville steady. July farm income 
21% above last year in Alabama, 132° in Georgia. Har- 
vesting conditions favorable for major crops. Factory pay- 
rolls in Alabama over 60°% above last year, best gains in 
Mobile, Huntsville, Augusta. Collections frequently bet 

ter than a year ago. 

OctoperR—Atlanta department store sales 21°4 above 
1941, Birmingham 50%, Nashville 19°%%. Weather excel- 
lent for cotton crop, harvest yields well above a year ago. 
Tobacco prices substantially above 1941. 


21. Froripa REcIon 


sEPT., 208.8 auc., 208.4* — sEPT. 1941, 169.7 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 165.2; AUGUST, 153.7* 
SEPTEMBER—Good barometer gain over last year, better 
than country change. Jacksonville wholesale trade 1°% 
above 1941, Miami 2°4, Tampa off 6°4. Early and mid- 
season orange crop 15% above last year, grapefruit 29%, 
tangerine 67°4%. Factory payrolls running about 50% 
above 1941; cigar and shipbuilding activity spurs Tampa 
employment. Collections steady to above last year. 
OctropER—Miami department store sales up 16° from 
a year ago. Shipments of citrus and vegetable crops be- 
gin, volume sharply above fast year. Good trade gains 
over 1941 in Pensacola, Tallahassee, Orlando. * Revised. 


22. Mempuis REGION 


sEPT., 163.8  AuG., 159.8 SEPT. 1941,. 142.7 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 162.3; AUGUST, 132.8 

SeEPTEMBER—Barometer changes in month and year 
less favorable than country increases. Memphis wholesale 
trade 15% above last year. Arkansas farm income 42% 
above I94I in July. Cotton, bean crops good, rice yield 
hurt somewhat by early frosts. Industrial payrolls above 
a year ago; employment up over 12°% in Memphis. Collec- 
tions steady in month, above last year. 

OcrospER—Memphis department store sales 19°4 above 
1941, Little Rock up 36%. Income from cotton crop ex- 
cellent as picking progresses rapidly under favorable 
weather conditions with prices high. 


23. New Orteans REGION 


SEPT., 149.3 AUG., 146.1 SEPT. 1941, 126.7 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 147.9; AUGUST, 130.3 
SEPTEMBER—Barometer increase over 1941 slightly bet- 
ter than for country as a whole. New Orleans wholesale 
trade 20% above last year. July farm income 35°% above 
1941 in Mississippi, 9°% in Louisiana. Sugar cane outlook 
best in three years; cotton, rice crops good. Industrial em- 
ployment running over 60% ahead of last year in New 
Orleans. Collections even with a year ago. 
OcroseR—Retail trade benefited by good income from 
marketing of cotton crop. Grinding begun on sugar cane. 
Construction of Government hospital in Jackson increases 
employment. Crude oil output running 14°% below 1941. 


24. Texas REcIon 


SEPT., 168.5  AUG., 176.1 SEPT. 1941, 135.8 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 175.1; AUGUST, 149.0 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer made wide gain over last year; 
registered decline from August. Dallas wholesale trade 
10% above last year, Fort Worth 30%, Shreveport 10%, 
Houston steady, San Antonio off 6°. Cotton crop excel- 
lent, livestock condition good. Industrial employment 
over 25% above last year in Dallas, Houston, Fort Worth. 
Collections steady to better than 1941. 

Octosper—Dallas department store sales 25°4 above 
last year, Fort Worth 23°, Houston 32%. Shortage of 
pickers threatens cotton crop in Northeastern section. 
Crude oil production running 7°4 below 1941. 





BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


25. Denver ReEcIon 


SEPT., 161.1 AUG., 148.7. SEPT. 1941, 125.7 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 164.5; AUGUST, 142.3 
SEPTEMBER—Excellent barometer increases over last 
month and last year. Denver wholesale trade 1 be- 
low 1941, Albuquerque up 5%, July farm income 29 
above last year in Colorado, 38% in New Mexico, 10% in 


Wyoming. Bean crop good, peach yield below last year. 
Industrial employment well above 1941 in Denver, steady 
in Albuquerque. Collections above a year ago. 

OcropeR—Denver department store 
last year. Sugar beet harvesting begun, returns good. In- 
flux of workers for Denver defense industries continues to 
expand employment, payrolls. 


sales 21 above 


26. Satt Lake City ReEcion 


SEPT., 160.5 AUG., 153.1 SEPT. 1941, 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 163.6; AUGUST, 136.6 

SEPTEMBER—Barometer increase Over a year ago one of 
highest in the country. Salt Lake City wholesale trade 
5° above last year, Boise up 1 Short growing season 
for potatoes, Idaho yield below expectations; plums, prune 
output under 1941. Industrial payrolls show large gains 
over a year ago in Salt Lake City, Las Vegas. Collections 
above 1941. 

Octoper—Salt Lake City department store sales 21 
ahead of last year. Las Vegas magnesium plant begins 
production, employment well above 1941. Construction 
of large pig iron plant employs 8,000 workers in Provo. 


I1Q.1 


. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE REGION 


SEPT., ake AUG., 154.3. SEPT. 1941, 122.7 
UN. sbyUsTED: SEPTEMBER, 174.4; AUGUST, 146.1 
SEPTEMBER—Year-to-year barometer gain is best in 


country. Seattle wholesale sales 8° 
land up 20%. 


above last year, Port- 
Bumper grain crops throughout area, 


harvesting weather excellent. Hay, apple, pears above 
1941. Industrial employment substantially above last year 
in Portland, Tacoma; smaller gains in Spokane. 
tions better than a year ago. 

Ocroper—Seattle department store sales 35°% above last 
year, Portland up 33 Shipbuilding, aircraft activity 
expanding. Construction of new plants in Tacoma in- 
employment. 


Collec- 


creases 


28. San Francisco REGION 


SEPT., 126.2 SEPT. 1941, 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 136.2; AUGUST, 121.0 
SEPTEMBER—Barometer registers substantial increases 
over last month and last year. San Francisco wholesale 
trade 10°% above a year ago. Grain, fruit crops good; 
sugarbeet output 38% above 1941, rice 20% above. In- 
dustrial employment in San Francisco, Oakland running 
a year ago. Collections steady with last 
above last year. 
-San Francisco department store sales 30 
1941, Oakland up 26 Construction activity in 
Sacramento increased by need for defense housing.  Pitts- 
burg tin mill closes, affects large number of workers. 


AUG., 125.5 105.8 


over 5¢ above 
month, 
OcToBER 


above 


29. Los ANcELEs REGION 


SEPT., 124.7 AUG., 124.0 SEPT. 1941, 104.9 
UNADJUSTED: SEPTEMBER, 123.3; AUGUST, 118.4 
SEPTEMBER—Barometer increase over last year some- 


Los Angeles wholesale trade 
10°% above 1941, Phoenix up 40° Arizona farm income 
at record levels. California orange crop 13% below 1941; 
grapefruit off 10 to 15 Plant expansions and additions 
benefiting Los Angeles payrolls; employment over 40 
above last year. Collections improved in month and year. 

OcrosEr—Department store sales 25° above a year ago 
in Los Angeles area. Arizonia cain trade considerably 
below 1941. Palm Springs trade benefited by military 
personnel in section. 


what larger than country. 


U.S. Trape BaroMETER: ADJUSTED: SEPT. 128.4, hee 


124.6, SEPT. 1941 109.9;UNapJ., SEPT. 128.2 


The relative change in trade activity in ; 


throughout the country in September 1942 as 


with September 1941 1s reflected by the fix 
Percentage changes are for retail trade estimates | italics 


and check transactions. 


24. TEXAS 

Beaumont +37 +20 
Corsicana + 6 
Dallas — 5 +23 
EI Paso +20 +18 
Fort Worth ..+30 +34 
Galveston +12 
Houston + 7 +21 
Lubbock +25 

Port Arthur +47 
Roswell : +33 
San Antonio .+ 5 +15 
Shreveport +10 +13 
Texarkana +14 
Tucson +69 
Tyler s 
Waco 


Wichita Falls 


25. DENVER 


Albuquerque 
Casper 


Cheyenne 


Colorado Springs 
Denver 


Grand Junction 


Pueblo 


2 
+10 


.—10 


+++ 


fF 


26. SALT LAKE CITY 


Boise 
Ogden 


i 


po oS 


T 


5 +430 


+72 


Salt Lake City+15 +26 


AIOUS Citje 


»AuG, 08> 





compare; 
igures below 
27. PORTLAND 
AND SEATTLE 
Bellingham 435 
Eugene 419 
Everett 19 
Portland +12 Lids 
Salem Ap 
Seattle +13 437 
Spokane +17 4 
Tacoma +16 +6 
Walla Walla 414 
Yakima +7] | 
j 
28. SAN FRANCISco | 
Bakersfield | 
Berkeley +24 
Fresno — 5-1] 
Oakland +10 +64 
Reno +28 
Sacramento +15 +2 
San Francisco. +10 +26 
San Jose +14 
Santa Rosa +20 
Stockton +435 
29. LOS ANGELES 
Long Beach +47 
Los Angeles. .+ 5 +29 
Pasadena .. weg 
Phoenix +20 +48 
Riverside +2 
San Bernardino +26 
San Diego +20+109 
Santa Barbara — 6 


SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY 
More detailed figt 


Wholesale Food Price Index 





STAFF OF 
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THE STATISTICAL 


gures appear in “‘Dun’s Sratisticat REVIEW. 


Building Permit Values—215 Cities 
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Back figures available upon request. 




















The Index is the sum of the wholesale price Sept. 1942 Sept. 1941 Change Aug. 1942 Change 
per pound of 31 commodities in general use. New England... $3,511,589 $8,020,179 —57.3 $2,899,509 +18.2 
Middle Atlantic 7,367,826 18,858,850 —60.6 5,789,042 + 28.2 
inane et South Atlantic 9,666,131 17,089,656 —43.4 9,549,401 + 1.2 
Oct. 27 23.91 Oct. 28 $3.28 East Central 14,036,913 27,993,590 —49.9 15,672,822 —10.4 
Oct. 20 3.91 Oct. 21 3.26 South Central 5,169,855 15,186,004 —66.0 3,171,035 -+63.0 
Oct. 13 3.87 Oct. 14 3-29 West Central 2,025,236 7,657,641 —73.6 2,715,251 —25.4 
Oct. 6 3.88 Oct. 7 3-32 Mountain 553,780 3,378,258 —83.6 762,643 —27.4 
Sept. 29 3.86 Sept. 30 3-34 Pacific 13,729,384 21,226,677 —35.3 12,387,380 +10.8 
— Ses 3-84 — 7 3-33 Total U. S. $56,060,714 $119,411,855 —53.1 $52,947,083 + 5.9 
“wi % se a in oe + 333 New York City. $2,255,955 _ $7,884,175 —71.4 $1,555,627. +45.0 
Sept. 4 3 81 “ei “ ; 533 Ourside N. Y.C. $53,804,759 $111,527,680 —51.8 $51,391,456 + 4.7 
Aug. 25 3.80 Aug. 26 . 3.26 5 Paes : 
Aug. 18 3.78 Aug.19..... 3.21 Bank Clearings for Individual Cities 
Aug. II 3.76 Aug. 12 2.21 (Thousands of dollars) 
one. ; 3-74 el 5 3.19 Sept. 1942 Sept. 1941 Change Aug. 1942 Change 
July 2 3-72 Ju ¥ 29 3-16 BOO: ..0:0:5'0.008 1,307,639 1,165,372 +12.2 1,250,834 + 4.5 
seid eee ae wid niet 3-16 Philadelphia ee 2,305,000 2,171,000 + 8.9 2,380,000 — 0.6 
july J ee oe eid '. _ Buffalo oepm ec 222,800 208,71 + 6.8 214,800 + 3.7 
uly 7 3.6 July 3.09 Pittsburgh 990,23 797,319 -+24.2 888,554 +11 
June 30 3.68 July 1 2 06 g see 990,234 7975319 24.2 665,554 4 4 
: R ; > eve 302.25 Sac 4 —12 -- «2 
Cleveland ...... 803,354 687,451 —+16.9 762,713 + 5.3 
June 23 3.66 June 24 3.08 Cinc : lig pe a ps Se 
end oa “naieipeted ie ‘incinnati ...... 434,826 358,264 21.4 400,396 + 8.6 
f 4 A Baltimore ...... 554,914 453,171 +22.5 525,812 + 5.5 
June 9 3-66 June 10 a7 Richmond ...... 334,004 274,881 -+21.5 270,710 +23.4 
June 2 3.66 June 3 2.96 é Se a J at 
Atlanta wen 468,500 373,900 +25.3 426,900 + 9.7 
May 26 3-68 = May 27 293 = New Orleans 309,776 257,737 +20.2 274.435 +12. 
May 19 3.69 May 20 2.95 New Vrieans . . . . 309,776 257,737 20.2 274,435 12.9 
see gaia — GRICABO 5.5 ck o oss 1,739,919 1,716,293 + 1.4 1,678,552. + 3.7 
Mz , ~ 68 M ’ > 2.92 é 43 a/ ~ 5 / S-/ 
ay 12 3.6 May 13 2.93 D 2 as if aes a 
: Z i 1,265,019 758,702 +66.7 1,197,756 + 5.6 
May 5 3.68 May 6 2.85 a : ied es a a ‘oh 
8 <a 630,390 525,289 +20.0 580,080 + 8.7 
Apr. 28 3.68 Apr. 29 2.80 peta ae oe 239,170 + 5.1 243,799 + 3.1 
Apr. 21 3.66 Apr. 22 2.78 a ee RIES aot et ict : “4591 >° 
A 6 4 mece Minneapolis 517,974 456,609 +13.4 432,799 +19.6 
pr. 14 3.65 Apr. 15 praia ot Sea an ae, ‘s als z Cee 
8 od Kansas City..... 737,120 574,038 28.4 685,604 T 7.5 
Apr. 7 3.63 Apr. il i oo i rae 235,868 186,627. +26.4 221,825 + 6.3 
HIGH LOW = 5 isi wae — 7 be 5991 y er 193,739 Fae 
A allas 378,751 26,941 15. 352,280 7.5 
1942 Oct. 20. .$3.91 Jan. 6. $3.45 Houston Ms 327,002 273, 876 +19.4 314,752 + A 
1941 Dec. 30.. 3.43 Jan. 7.. 2.50 San Francisco... . 1,023,114 838, 835 +22.0 942,303 + 8.6 
1940 Dec. 10.. 2.49 June 18.. 2.18 Portland, Ore... 320,455 221,250 +44.8 304,200 + 5.3 
1939 A = 2.46 ~ieg 8 ae Seattle 356,928 271,620 +31.4 335,401 + 6.4 
1937 ar. J <2 23 vgs a a ———— 
937 ~ i: 3 see say = Total 23 Cities... 15,793,712 13,322,043 +18.6 14,878,244 + 6.2 
1933 Ju Los: 2.08 Jan. 31 £49 New York 16,600,699 14,171,048 -+17.1 15,464,119 + 7.3 
1929 Rep: 20... 2:52 Dec: 22... 3.12 ms a eae het hs 
1925 Mar. 12.. 3.82 Apr. 30.. 3.52 Total 24 Cities 32,394,411 27,493,091 +17.8 30,342,363 + 6.8 
1919 July 13.. 5.30 Feb. 13.. 4.58 Daily Average 1,295,776 1,099,724 +17.8 1,167,014 -++11.0 


Daily Wholesale Price Index 


(1930-1932 = 100) 


The Index is prepared from the spot closing 


prices 
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+ Sunday. 


1942 
1941... 
1940 
1939.. 


of 30 basic commodities. 





1942 ~ 

Oct. Sept. Aug. July 
161.45 158.66 * 156.16 
161.34 158.49 + 156.42 
161.26 158.51 157.56 156.68 
ik 6, 158.45 1g8.25 * 
6093 -F..; 157.28 t+ 
160;65, -T:... 157.49 156.35 
160.65 *. 157.39 156.78 
160.86 158.79 * 156.92 
160.44 159.43 t+ 157.63 
159.82 159.65 156.62 157.35 
+ 159.21 159.33. °% 

™ 157.43 1 
159.91 + 157-52 157.23 
160.13 159.56 157.26 157.28 
159.98. 159.66 * 157.56 
159.80 159.61 ‘ 156.90 
159.79 159.21 157.31 156.23 
= RO 159.59 is7.ir 
159:58: 150:74 16721 “Ts 
159.82 + 157.70 156.11 
159.98 159.89 157.69 157.13 
159.75 160.63 * 157-72 
159.64 160.10 +.... 157-60 
159.70 160.99 157.43 157.613 
+ 161.21 157.67 * 5 
159.77 161.22 157.39 Toe 
159.68 5 eee 157.72 157.482 
159.78 160.94 158.10 157-765 
159.41 16105 * 157.668 
159.68 161.28 .... Ue 
159.68 158.20 157.50 


* Market closed. 


HIGH 
161.45 Oct. © 151 
150.54 Dec. 12 5233 
124.84 Dec. 31 Piz. 


124.19 
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54 Jan. 

03 Feb. 17 a 
42 Aug. 199 
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5 4 100 
28.4 SEPTEMBER FAILURES AT RECORD LOW | 
UG. 108, UNADJUSTED 
TIONS cis aa ~~ fi aaa nei 1 = aia ia at 
‘ compa,;| FaiLures in September reached what failures were up around Cleveland. , pars aren 
sr ould seasonally be their low point The Southern areas in general ex- \ For Seasonal Variation 
“Teor the year by means of a very con-  perienced only a normal seasonal de- 75 

: : : : Bae aie ; : =) 

sderable decline from a total of 698 in cline. In the San Francisco, St. Louis, w/v \? * 

sider. ) 


D 
E jugust to 550 in September. Itsdown- and Minneapolis districts the drop was 
+2 | ward course reached a point which 
ty» | must have been definitely under, the 


— 


P12 444 previous all-time low in 1919. 


sharp. The 25 largest cities as a group 
led the September decline, with a drop 
of 27 per cent compared with a 13 per 
cent drop in the rest of the country. 
However, large cities 
showed little change, 
accounting for the major part of the 





oOo 





“13 4 43 Dun’s Insolvency Index, which mea- 


“16 gg. | sures the rate, or failures per concerns 
+l; jn business, dropped 5 points to 31.7 


Tl | from 36.7 in August, adding another 








many of the 
eight of them 
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CISCO | yep in its descent from the annual high downward movement, among them Aagurent ennai false 
a4 | of57.6in February. Such a drop inthe New York, Chicago, and Detroit. per 10,000 enterprises 
5 I} jndex is unusual in September, and the 
10 +464 . : " : . 4 ore x . | rtd ! | rid | 
{> | adjusted index also fell nearly 5 points. | Manufacturing: Manufacturing oLLl oe Litt ti ae Litt i = Lit it ii se LJ 
> +2 | The steady lessening in the failure rate failures numbered only 77 in Septem- ee i dies en 
0 ¢ og 8 be 7 s oo 7 iS f 1B. si € e 
a | isshown by the position of the ain ber, compared with 119 in August and 1942 1942 1941 Change 
Ai ; i : Dun’s INSOLVENCY INDEX * 
+2) - succeeding g Septembers: 193¢ 123 a year ago. A large portion of the Unadjusted 31.7 36.7 40.7 —22 
+35 8 > = = - een : Adjusted, seasonally a7: 2.2 48.4 —22 
as wax 2 2) ras > ’ ) f+/ 
2, 1940—64.6, 1941—48.4, 1942—37.7. 35 per cent drop was contributed by sgt EH ee 608 9 
= The previous low in 1919-1920 was pos- the food group, mostly bakeries. Fail- — Nusper sy Size or Dest 
4 ; : . . J " 222 26 ¢ —22 
5 bi bly around 40 on a comparable basis. ures in other lines were down only apa’ + stipe 180 as pp 
= a ae ss - a $ 5,000-$25,000 i 27 247 == 2% 
Be Liabilities were also down in Septem- slightly. $25,000-$100,000 39 54 57 —32 
+48 : : : 10,000 ¢ je 5 5 —67 
49) | ber proportionally to the number of Iron and steel, and machinery de- $100,000 and over ae See : 
+3 | filures, amounting to $5,473,000 com- faults continue relatively few in num- Current Liasitities $5,473 $6,781 $9,393 —42 
)+-109 . : a Tora LIiABILiTiEes 5,598 7,021 10,904 —49 
—¢ pared with $6,781,000 in August. A ber and fluctuate from month to econ pasmiak ea cick ke Chae 
year ago there were 735 failures with month. More detailed figures in Dun’s SratisticaL Revirw. 
; debts of $9,393,000. A manufacturing decline was re- Famures sy Divisions or INpustry 
ported in all Federal Reserve Districts. ee ee 
a : (Current liabilities in Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
Summary: Failures in manufac- : <—e thousands of dollars) 1942 1941 1942 1941 
turing, wholesale trade, and retail trade Retail Trade: Retail failures de- yg inc. Manuracturine eI 123 1,661 4189 
touched their lowest points in many clined from 405 in August to 355, or Mining—Coal, Oil, Miscellaneous 5 - 519 99 
. ¢ : “ = ; aka : , a ci -d Products 2 go 2,262 
clines of 25 per ce anu- 12 per cent, and were 23 per cent under _—‘Food and Kindred Produc 5 4 ) é 
- years. Declines of 35 per cent in manu per ce > 3] Fesile 0 Piaens, Aaweed.. a 4 ps a 
facturing and 29 per cent in whole- the 460 In September 1941. Lumber, Lumber Products 10 II 217 342 
. e : ™ 5 ; oe: . Paper, Printing, Publishing x II 4 110 103 
— sling were particularly marked for Except among food stores and re Psa Re af Par r ; a af 
| these groups. Retail trade failures con- taurants, failures were as numerous as __ Leather, Leather Products 2 3 29 37 
. ee : . See ; — Stone, Clay, Glass Products 5 3 100 17 
— ; aduz , rust, < ye ease otice- eek 
july tinued their gradual decline, dropping " August, and rine vanree edn at Iron and Steel, and Products 2 7 17 66 
6x6 | Olly 12 per cent. Construction and ably in house furnishings. In food Machinery - - 131 477 
56. s : asap ; . pa 
6.42 | service failures were also off sharply. stores, grocery store, and combination Les ata Equipment. 13 15 140 427 
6.68 A considerable lessening inthe num-__ store, failures held up, but in meat 
c ’ : , WHOLESALE TRADE 3 67 622 92 
ber of defaults among concerns han- _ stores, confectionery stores, and bak-  W#otrsate Trape —— a at 
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We've Removed 


Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience... 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CEL@TEX 
SOUND CONDITIONING 
in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 



























Check over your record storage facilities NOW! 
Liberty RECORD STORAGE BOXES have 
been providing the most satisfactory and eco- 
normical method of preserving all kinds of rec- 
ords for over 24 years—rendering superlative 
service to more than 79,000 leading concerns. 
Liberty Boxes are made of the highest grade, 
water-proofed corrugated board, precision cut 
and cloth reinforced providing a strong, durable 
and dust-proof box. 23 Standard Stock Sizes 
for: Letters, Invoices, Checks, Deposit Slips, 
Vouchers, Documents, and hundreds of 
other forms. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
No Priorities necessary. Available for im- 
mediate shipment anywhere in U. S. 
FREE FREE 
Liberty Record Manual of 
Storage Box Record Storage 
Any Size Practice 
Attach this ad to your letterhead and mail 
today with 2 25e in stamps to cover shipping 
expense and we will send you a FREE 
Liberty Box and a FREE copy of our new 
Manual of Record: Storage Practice. Attach 
sample record or state size of box wanted. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Established 1918 


536 S$. CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILL 


























HERE and THERE wm BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE 


Chromeplating Tools—A method 
of plating chromium on steel so that 
the chromium becomes an integral part 
of the metal, a new thing in metal- 
lurgy, is saving tools, tool makers, and 
tool sharpeners, throughout the land, 
widening a bottleneck. One more 
accomplishment born of the war, this 
one came out of the head of Axel 
Lundbye, inventor, The Crowell-Col- 
lier Publishing Company, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City, which offers 


! the method to manufacturers doing 


war work on a royalty-free basis. 
Tools thus treated [ast four to thir- 
teen times longer than unplated tools. 
The method has also been 
fully applied to gears and cams and 
various other metallic surfaces that are 
subject to wear. The company has 
treated a variety of cutting tools for a 


Success- 


number of manufacturers, including 
erdinary high-speed too} bits, milling 
cutters, drills, and reamers. They have 
proved successful when used on stain- 
less steels, a variety of SAE steels, cast 
iron, armor plate, copper, and alumi- 
num. A number of manufacturers re- 
port increases in tool life between 
grinds ranging from 100 to 800 per 


cent. One manufacturer re- 


ported a reamer so treated showed an 
increase in life of 2,000 per cent. 


large 


Inquiries about the process should be 
sent to the inventor. Tools may be sub- 
mitted for sample treatment “without 
charge and will be returned as quickly 
as possible for tests. Such tools should 
be conditioned and ready for normal 
use and should be accompanied by 
complete information as to what they 
are made of and on what they are going 
to be used. After manufacturers have 
had the opportunity to compare the 
performance of the treated and un- 
treated tools they are asked to tell the 
company the results, 


Flight Recorder—What three or 
four test engineers used to do less of, 
with difficulty and doubt as to precise 
accuracy, is now being done by a 
portable recorder made by the Brown 
subsidiary of 
Regulator 


Instrument Company, 
Minneapolis-Honeywel] 


Company. 
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AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Used by the army, navy, and airplane 
manufacturers the electronic device 
records temperature and _ pressure 
changes at the rate of 144 readings 
every three to four minutes. By the 
use of a multiple point selector switch 
developed by Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany engineers the recorder’s range is 
increased twelve-fold, permitting read- 
ings to be taken in six groups of 24 


each. 





Sure Tuinc—It records multiple data on engine tem- 
peratures and pressures in flight, more of it, with more 


accuracy, 


The basic recorder came out of the 
peace-time laboratory and was adapted 
as an emergency instrument to com- 
pile test data in flight on the Douglas 
B-1g9. It is also valuable in single-seater 
pursuit ships, obtaining many useful 
recordings of performance at different 
points while the pilot minds his own 
business. 


Health Standards—A new Ameri- 
can War Standard, Allowable Con- 
centration of Manganese, second of 
industrial health standards to be com- 
pleted by the American Standard 
Association, sets up minimum rules for 
the protection of workers exposed to 
the dust and fumes of manganese. 
The chronic disease 
which, when well established, is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to cure. Health 
hazards come largely in plants where 
the ore is crushed. After crushing, the 
fine powder is bagged in paper sacks, 


poisoning is a 


and both operations are very dusty. 
Developed by a special committee of 
health experts in government and in- 
dustry, the new standard sets 60 milli- 
’ cubic 


grams of manganese per 10 
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and some data previously unobtanable. 











Brandy or beeswax... 


ALMOST ANY INVENTORY =IS A-1 LOAN COLLATERAL 
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FOR ACCOMMODATIONS 
BEYOND OPEN CREDIT LIMITS 







You may have the means right on hand for optaining additional 





working capital easily and quickly. 
With the aid of Lawrence System Warehouse receipts, all or any 
part of your inventory may serve to extend your open credit limits, 





yet remain right on your premises. 
It is not safe to assume that the Lawrence System method cannot 
be used in your case with satisfaction to yourself and your bank. 


Over four hundred commodities have been found suitable — yours is 
probably no exception. Any Lawrence System office will gladly furnish 
detailed information. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM JM wanchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


| New York: 72 Wall St * Chicago: ? No. LaSalle St * San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
ec Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia » Kansas City * St. Louis * New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C + Jacksonville, Fla. 


Minneapolis > Dallas - Houston - Denver - Fresno-> Portland, Oregon - Seattle + Spok - 
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FINANCING FOR 
WAR-TIME PRODUCTION 


War-time production has climbed to bigh levels and is still 
gaining altitude. But it is far short of the ceiling. 


To keep it expanding . . . to prevent it from stalling . . . many 
concerns face the problem of obtaining more working capital. 





Even those which have tried in the past and failed to qualify 
for Government business may now be in line for favorable con- 
sideration. The question of financing may be the deciding factor. 


A maker of vital aircraft accessories found a successful formula 


in Commercial Credit financing. In a report to stockholders, this 
company said: 

**The extraordinarily rapid expansion in business volume, neces- 
sitated some additional financing of a short term nature. After 
investigating various sources, it was determined to take advan- 


tage of a new method which has been made available to corpora- 
tions by the Commercial Credit Company. This has worked out 
very satisfactorily. The current financial position shows substan- 
tial improvement over the preceding fiscal year end.”? 

During the past six months we have provided approximately 
$5,000,000 cash to assist this company in meeting its greatly 
increased requirements. 


Commercial Credit Companies during 1941 advanced approxi- 
mately one billion dollars to the many concerns who used our 
financing service for their cash requirements. 


No matter what line of business you may be in, we are prepared 
to offer a financing service at reasonable cost, and with no inter- 
ference or restriction placed on your management. 


For further information, write or wire. Address Dept. 1510. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 
Subsidiaries: New York Chicago SanFrancisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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meters of air as the maximum allow- 
able concentration of manganese dust 
or fumes in any place where employees 
are working regularly. The standard 
also recommends a sampling procedure 
and methods of analyzing samples. 


Tomorrow’s Tubes— They look ex- 
actly like the tin ones, and can be 
squeezed in the same way, these plastic 
tubes of the Celanese Celluloid Corpo- 
ration, the Plastic Division of Celanese 
Corporation of America, which have 
just completed an eighteen-month test 
period in the laboratories of Colgate & 
Co., Ortho Products, Inc., and Chese- 


| brough Manufacturing Co. and 








proved more than adequate. 





Savinc Tin—Vaseline, Colgate’s Dental 
Cream, and Ortho’s Creme will soon 
be merchandised in plastic tubes. 


Present production capacity is con- 
fined to the needs of these companies, 
about 100,000,000 tubes, which would 
have required 2,200,000 pounds of pure 
tin. Plans for expanding production 
are well under way, including factories 
in the Middle West and Far West. 


The plastic is a special formula of 


Lumarith and has a cellulose acetate 


base. The tube is lighter in weight 
and more resilient than the vanishing 
tin and will therefore not roll as tight 
a curl. Six months were needed to 
develop an ink suitable for its slick 
surface. 


Color Test—The principal type of 
color blindness—red-green—may be 
quickly and accurately detected by a 
simplified color perception test con- 
sisting of 46 plates. Defections are 
easily discovered by using not more 
than two or three plates, and the extent 
of the weakness is indicated by a single 
reading of several more key plates. 

A few of the plates, namely 23, 24, 
and 27 to 30 are for the detection of 
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the much rarer defects in the blue- 
yellow perception. With the aid of a 
small instruction handbook anyone can 
administer the test. 

A result of long research by the 
Medical Corps, U. S. N., it is used 
oficially by both branches of the ser- 
vice, as well as in industry. It is a 
product of The American Optical 
Company, Southbridge, Mass. 


Unit Packaging—Better packaging 
of parts is urged by Clark Equipment 
Company’s Tructractor Division as one 
way to economize on shipping and 
storage space as well as on handling. 
The idea is that your production man- 
ager specifies a standard form of pack- 
age in which he wants parts to be 
delivered by the supplier for best mech- 
anized storage and use in assembly. 
The purchasing agent includes pack- 
aging specifications in his order to the 
supplier. 

Clark Tructractor calls the sugges- 
tion “Unit Packaging” and has sugges- 
tions and some photographs of present 
applications in an “Unit Packaging” 


booklet. 


On W heels—Among many special- 
ized functions in the Army which have 
taken to wheels is the truck-borne 
optical shop. Spectacles are worn by 
about 15 per cent of the men in the 
armed forces and when they are broken 
they must be repaired. The motorized 
shop fully equipped with lenses, 
frames, and grinders can repair the 
spectacles of an army of 300,000 on the 
battlefield. 

Army recruiting stations have also 
been motorized to cover localities too 
sparsely populated for established posts. 
Eighteen of them in service provide 
living and sleeping quarters for five 
men, with cooking stoves, sinks, and 
clothes closets, as well as full office 
facilities. The moving station can re- 
main on the road indefinitely, yet it 
can always pause for several days at 
such well-attended events as county 
fairs. 


Fire Retardant—The prominence 
of wood in much of the new con- 
struction for war plant facilities and 
its further use in reconditioning many 
old plants for the emergency, plus the 
possibilities of sabotage and bombing, 
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Those important records 
that you plan to keep and ase 
for five, ten, fifteen years — 
or even forever — need the pro- 
tection of paper made of cot- 
ton fibres. The very life of the 
records depends on it. 

Representing only a trifle 
of the cost of the finished 
records, accounts or corre- 
spondence, cotton fibre content 
paper of Weston quality pays 
for itself again and again in 


SSS 


Keep Chem on a Weston Paper 





long run economy, security and 
superior working qualities. 
The makers of Weston papers 
have concentrated all of their 
skill, experience and techno- 
logical resources on the mak- 
ing of papers worthy of the 
responsibility of carrying rec- 
ords and messages of genuine 
importance. Your printer or 
paper supplier will gladly 
help you select the right 
Weston papers for your needs, 


Is Paper Your Responsibility? Then let us put you on the 
mailing list for Weston’s Papers, a special publication of news, 


ideas and information about high grade paper. Write Department M 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 


IF IT’S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


LEDGERS 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
(Extra No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) 
WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%) 
WINCHESTER LEDGER (50%) BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) 





DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) 
WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
TYPACOUNT LEDGER (75%) 
WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (50%) 


WESTON payee 


INDEXES BONDS 
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WESTON'S BOND (Extra No. 1, 100%) 
DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
HOLMESDALE BOND (75%) 
WINCHESTER BOND (50%) 
BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 





With APECO Anyone- 


Anytime- D Make 


PHOTO 


LoPses 


of Anything Written, 
Typed, Printed, Drawn 
or Photographed. 


SAVES = 
MAN-HOURS |““onts ‘oF 





RELEASES MEN BLUEPRINTS 
AND WOMEN | speciFicaTIONs 
FOR OTHER WORK | PECIFICAT! 
Speed production! Save hours RECORDS 
and dollars now spent on copy- RECEIPTS 
ing and tracing originals. 
APECO makes copies up to eee 


18x22” photographically. 1 
to 100 copies or more. No | SPECIFICATIONS 


chance for error! No need for LEGAL PAPERS 


proofreading! Acceptable t 

engineers and ease of ~ g PHOTOGRAPHS 

Used today by leaders in in- WORK ORDERS 

dustry. STATISTICS 
FOOLPROOF OPERATION! CHARTS 


BULLETINS 


With APECO anyone can make 
photo-exact copies easily on 
desk or table, in the privacy 
of your office or plant. No 
skill or dark room needed! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
—on machines and sup- 
plies. Get the facts. Learn 
how others in your field 
have benefited. Represen- 
tatives in all principal 
cities and Canada. Write ae Sue 
for free folder NOW. ? 





















AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 





Move war work 
faster in 
the OFFICE too! 








Wakefield GRENADIERS 


@ Don’t let a ‘‘backlog’’ of paperwork bring de- 
lays to your shop. Keep war jobs in office or 
drafting room moving faster . . . with Wakefield 
GRENADIERS. Their smooth, diffused, overall 
light helps people see faster, work better; helps cut 
errors and eyestrain. Plastic insets in reflectors 
save critical materials . . . add to eye-comfort 

- reduce weight. Mounted end-to-end, 
GRENADIE RS give the effect of suspended troffers, 
permit quick installation. aintenance cost is 
low. And _they’re Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS, 
checked and certified by impartial Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories. Write for details. 


Our experience on the priorities necessary 
for fluorescent lighting is at your service. 


rs WAKEFIELD "22° 


112 DUNWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 





have brought additional fire preventive 
and fire retarding agents out of the 
laboratory. One of these is Firepel, 
by Albi Chemical Corporation, 9 Park 
Place, New York City. 

This is a highly fluid aqueous solu- 
tion of fire retardant chemicals de- 
signed to reduce the susceptibility of 
wood to ignition and spread of com- 
bustion. Protection of the wood is by 
absorption of the chemicals without 
pressure impregnation. It is for use on 
all interior unfinished wood construc- 
tion—roofs, beams, trusses, rafters, 
joists, ceilings, walls, and rough par- 
titions. It is applied by brush or spray, 
one gallon to cover an average of 400 
square feet with one application. Two 
are specified. 


Exposure Computer—The navy 
asked for it, and the American Stand- 
ards Association came through with a 
new emergency standard, a simple 
pocket-size device for finding the cor- 
rect exposure for photographs, any time 
of day in any habitable part of the 
world. 

A civilian edition fits the needs of 
the ubiquitous amateur and is identical 
to the official edition except for a more 
modest get-up. 

The computer provides a simple but 
accurate method for estimating the vari- 
ous factors that enter into picture- 
taking. All these are so combined that 
the computer user need concern himself 
only with three values: Light index, 
scene index, and film exposure index. 

A movable dial calculator is con- 
venient. In operation the light index 
is added to the scene index. Their sum 


is set on the calculator dial opposite the 
film exposure index. The proper lens 
opening and exposure time are then 
read directly from the dial. A 24-page 
booklet, it sells for $1. 


Telephone Etiquette—To many 
new office workers whose previous ex- 
perience in using the telephone has 
been in making, or breaking, dates or 
in calling the hairdresser, and to some 
business men who have been using the 
telephone for 40 years “How to Make 
Friends . . . by Telephone,” by The 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chi- 
cago, should be helpful. 

“I’m sure Mr. Smith would like to 
know who is calling,” or “when Mr. 
Smith returns may I tell him who 
called?” are two more advanced tech- 
niques suggested for the question too 
often i ‘Who’s callin’?” This ap- 
pears on page 19 after the reader has 
already been taught how to pick up the 
receiver, talk through the transmitter, 
and put the receiver down. 


Water Lights—A much lighter elec- 
tric water light which is attached to life 
preservers and rafts is designed for 
added protection for coast guard and 
merchant marine crews in distress. 
Upon hitting the water the weighted 
base turns the light upright, automati- 
cally lighting it for ten hours. The 
housing is a tough water-resistant plas- 
tic which protects the lamp and battery. 
It is molded by Erie Resistor Company 
for Coston Supply Company from 
“Lucite” made by Du Pent. The en- 
tire light weighs a little more than 
three pounds. 
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REVIEW 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SuBscripTION: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 
35 cents a copy. Outside U. S. $5 a year. 
Dun’s Review goes to cach company using the 
services of Dun & BrapsrreET, Inc. Service 
subscribers may obtain additional subscriptions to 
the magazine for executives, branches, and so on, 
at special rates... . The contents of this maga- 
zine are indexed in its December number and in 
the Industrial Arts Index. 


More detailed breakdowns of those statistical data 
originally compiled by the publishers—business 
failures, bank clearings, building permits, and 
price indexes which are summarized and inter- 
preted each month in Dun’s Review—are pub- 
lished monthly in Dun’s Statistica. REVIEW, 
tables only, no text, $1 a year; $2 outside the 
United States. 
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BUSINESS BIRTHS 
AND DEATHS 


(Continued from page 19) 


country. Our business economy has 
seemed to possess the native equilib- 
rium of a well-designed ship, even in 
rough economic waters. When con- 
ditions temporarily cause an excess of 
mortality, the remaining business 
population does not have to split the 
available business so many ways. Prof- 
its improve and presently a crop of 
new enterprises springs up hopefully. 
A peak of mortality is commonly fol- 
lowed a year or two later by a recovery 
of the birth rate or even a peak in 
business births. Or a spree of new 
enterprise formation, resulting from 
boom psychology, is likely to produce 
a corresponding hangover of business 
deaths in the ensuing years. 

Stated in simpler terms, the gamble 
of business is no exception in that it 
must have losers as well as winners. 
True enough, the winners have out- 
numbered the losers in the growing 
America of the past and there is every 
reason to believe they will again be the 
majority along the new frontier of in- 
dustrial development which we en- 
visage in the postwar period. We want 
to broaden that frontier rather than ob- 
scure and narrow it. 


Five PARTICULARS CONCERNING DATA 


1. Dun & Brapstreet Reference Books are issued every 
two months, and although they do not cover the entire 
economic system, they probably reflect the trends of the 
system. In general the business enterprises listed in the 
Reference Books include business of the type which Dun & 
Brapstreet observes—mostly industrial and commercial 
enterprises. They do not include financial institutions, 
railroads, or many types of service organizations, since 
these enterprises and institutions are generally not appli- 
cants for commercial credit. Nor is a lawyer, a doctor, 
or a farmer considered as a business enterprise here. Chain 
stores appear as single concerns; the individual stores are 
not listed separately. 

2. Every time somebody takes a new risk because of 
change in ownership of a concern or a change in its legal 
form of organization it becomes a new enterprise from the 
point of view of credit. The concern may appear as both 
a name removed and a name added. It is expensive and 
unwieldy to eliminate these ‘‘successions’’ which, previous 
studies indicate, account for about 40 per cent of the 
“‘names added.’’ Consequently, both the birth and death 
tabulations which accompany this article contain an under- 
lying stratum of successions which is assumed to be reason 
ably constant. 

3. Reporting procedure results in a slight time lag and 
a few omissions. Because they do not ask immediately 
for credit some new concerns in large cities are not added 
promptly to the Reference Book; similarly some births in 
small communities are not listed until the reporter makes 
his periodic trip through that territory. Finally, a scatter- 
ing of small ventures, such as one-man cigar stands in 
large cities, never ask for credit; hence never appear in 
the Reference Book at all. 

4. Dvn & Brapstreet learns promptly of most business 
deaths from its reporters who note such fatalities as a part 
of their reporting function. Of some disappearances, un- 
publicized or upon which there are no credit inquiries, 
it may not learn until the following January when a 
request for a financial statement is returned by the 
post office undelivered. Thus the number of previously un- 
heralded demises reported in the March, May, and July 
Reference Books in each year is slightly larger than in the 
other three issues. 

5. In both names added and names removed the errors 
and time lags are relatively constant and do not affect 
comparisons between areas and comparisons with the same 
month of another year. 
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HERE'S a new story coming out of the 

Pacific war theatre. We are beginning 
to read it over and over again. It is a good 
story, because it’s about men’s lives being 
saved ... lives which would have been lost 
in World War No. 1. 

Harold Dixon told the story first. He 
and his bomber crew floated for 34 days 
on a 4’ x 8’ rubberized, carbon-dioxide-in- 
flated raft. Then Ensign Gay added his 
version. He clung to his Kidde raft and got 
a “fish-eye view” of the Midway sea battle. 


. Now we hear of Aviation Machinist Win- 


chell who drifted for 18 days, sharing his 
raft with his radioman. 

These men owe their lives to rubberized 
fabric and to carbon dioxide gas. We han- 
dle the gas part. Walter Kidde & Company 
makes the carbon dioxide cylinders and 
valves which turn a bundle of fabric into 
a buoyant life-raft. 

Now the trend points to each man carry- 
ing his own raft in a parachute-type pack. 
A Kidde bottle, holding % lb. of carbon 
dioxide, inflates the boat. We make the 
cylinder shatter-proof so it won’t fragment, 
if a bullet hits it. 

Thus, carbon dioxide tackles another 
war assignment. When you check all the 








jobs it is doing, carbon dioxide is certainly 
the hardest-working gas that man knows 
and uses, High-pressure gases are our spe- 
cial field. Kidde engineers stand among 
leading U. S. experts in storage, release, 
valving of gases under pressure. 

If any aspect of high-pressure gases pre- 
sents a problem to your technical staff, we 
hope you'll call us in. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 1143 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J, 
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DUN & BRA@SIREET, 





F you knew a man or woman was disloyal—poten- 
tially dangerous to your plant production sched- 
ules and the morale of other workers you would not 
employ such a person. How can you know what 
risk you run? 


The Dun & Bradstreet 
War Production Emergency Report 


is designed to give you full light on the past record 
and current activities of your employees or job 
applicants. Trained investigators confirm em- 
ployee statements on occupational record, family 
background, and check authenticity of references 
the majority of which are commercial names, the 
subject of current reports which are readily acces- 
sible in our files. 


There is a Dun & Bradstreet office in every 
industrial area. The local manager will 
be pleased to give you full particulars. 
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NATIONAL 
INCOME 


(Continued from page 15) 


ponent of capital formation that can be 
segregated, did not decline.” 

Under the wartime conditions pre- 
vailing today, this two-fold breakdown 
of national income into consumers’ out- 
lay and capital formation is inadequate. 
Outlays for war constitute a necessary 
third category; but because such out- 
lays involve a draft upon the existing 
stocks of goods as well as on the current 
flow of. income, their magnitude is 
more easily gaged from comparison 
with gross national product than with 
national income. 

In 1941 direct war expenditures plus 
gross capital outlays apparently for war 
purposes constituted from 10 to 15 per 
cent of the gross national product. In 
1942 the corresponding proportion is 
expected to be in the neighborhood of 
25 to 30 per cent. Unfortunately, these 
proportions are of limited significance 
because of the difficulties in deciding 
which outlays are for war purposes. 


Fluctuate With Cycles 


One of the principal reasons for the 
usefulness of national income estimates 
to business men is the fact that, when 
measured in current prices, they fluc- 
tuate in close conformity with business 
cycles. This conforming behavior 
characterizes all the various types of in- 
come with the conspicuous exception of 
interest; they rise during cyclical ex- 
pansions and decline during cyclical 
contractions. This cyclical conformity 
is displayed by the types of income 
within each industrial division except 
in those sectors, such as government, 
which are generally unresponsive to 
business cycles. 

The cyclical fluctuations in net sav- 
ings of business enterprises are of espe- 
cially wide amplitude, and this type of 
income accounts for a large part of the 
variability of national income during 
business cycles. As a consequence, the 
cyclical fluctuations in other types of 
income are, for the country as a whole 
and in most industries, narrower than 
those in national income. 


5 This observation, as well as several others that follow, 
is not supported by the data shown in the tables of this 
article because of the statistical detail that would be re- 
quired. All the underlying data may be found in the two 
volumes by Professor Kuznets. 
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Differences in the amplitude of the 
cyclical fluctuations of the various types 
of income persist in all those industries 
which are usually sensitive to business 
cycles. There is some tendency, of 
course, for these differences to be 
merged with the differences in the am- 
plitude of the cyclical fluctuations of 
the various industries, but in general 
net savings are the most sensitive of the 
various types of income, and interest 
the least sensitive, while wages, salaries, 
and dividend disbursements are more 
sensitive, apparently, than entrepre- 
neurial withdrawals to cyclical changes 
in business.° 

When presented on a per person 
directly engaged basis and converted to 
1929 prices, national income rose dur- 
ing four of the cyclical contractions in 
general business suffered during the 
1919-1938 period, and declined only 
during the particularly severe depres- 
sion of the early 1930’s. These increases 
during cyclical contractions suggest, ac- 
cording to Professor Kuznets, “rises in 
real product per worker due to greater 
efficiency and an increase in capital per 
worker. That such a rise did not occur 
from 1929 to 1932 may be due partly to 
the failure of the number engaged to 
reflect fully reduction in hours and cer- 
tain forms of partial unemployment, 
and partly to a genuine decline in real 
product per man-hour employed that 
may result from attempts to maintain 
a minimum labor force in the face of a 
drastic curtailment of output.”” 


Conclusions 


The conclusions presented in this 
article respecting the growth and com- 
position of this country’s national in- 
come are only a few of those reached in 
Professor Kuznets’ two-volume study. 
Moreover, many of the qualifications 
to certain of the foregoing conclusions, 
which are presented in elaborate detail 


in the National Bureau’s publication, | 
have been omitted from the present dis- 


cussion because they did not alter ma- 
terially the general picture. Anyone 
interested, therefore, in the additional 
conclusions reached by Professor Kuz- 
nets, or in the qualifications to certain 
of those presented here, is earnestly re- 
ferred to The National Income and Its 
Composition, 1919-1938. 


6 The estimates of entrepreneurial withdrawals are high- 
ly conjectural, and the amplitude of their cyclical fluc- 
tuations may be seriously understated. 

‘Kuznets, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 160. 
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21st Issue of the 


Robert H. Montgomery 
FEDERAL TAX HANDBOOKS: 


ERE—in a new design made specially for 
those responsible for corporate returns— 


FEDERAL TAXES ON 
CORPORATIONS i933 


1943 


SEE that your company has this expert help 
under the new law—handy two-book unit 
giving complete treatment, in one place and 
freed from irrelevant matters, of federal taxes 
on corporations, including. 
Income and Deductions 1942-43—ov- 
ers what is taxed to corporations and when ; 
arriving at the net income subject to tax ; and 
Computation and Returns 1942-43— 
determination of liability for excess profits 
and other taxes ; credits that can be claimed ; 
methods of collection and payment. 
Nothing else like these new Montgomery books 
in the specific guidance they offer, designed 
out of a quarter century’s experience in pre- 
senting tax information by an organization of 
professional accountants and lawyers who deal 
constantly with tax problems of corporations. 
ORDER NOW. Books will be released in ample 
time for your work on returns. 81D 


gum fave your books pomt)y — 
aan USE THIS FORM oe 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY | 
i 15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. | 
Send us on issue Montgomery's Federal Taxes on 
] Corporations 1942-43 (2-book unit). Within 5 days 
after receipt, we will remit price, $15, or return 
books. (We pay delivery if you remit with order.) | 
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MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR! 


‘““ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 





Industrial: Mining: 
Construction: Railway: 
2 e e@ td ® 


Plants Machinery and Equipment 
Scrap-lron Surplus Obsolete Stocks 


BUYERS -SELLERS* TRADERS 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


87 years’ experience 
13446 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), III. 
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20,092 PRESIDENTS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
20,092 PRESIDENTS IN AD- 
DITION TO MORE THAN 
30,000 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 
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: Dur: clerk is a soldier; 
the riveter is a sailor; the housewife 
is a factory worker; the job printer 
is a judge (on a draft board); the 
business man is in WPB making de- 
cisions connected with an industry 
with which he is unfamiliar; the 
college boy is flying ;—so it goes. An 
incredibly large number of people 
are in new jobs. We have an Army 
and Navy chiefly of amateurs, and 
assembly lines with many inexpe- 
rienced factory workers. 

This adaptability may be one of 
our great natural assets—a by- 
product of universal education and 
non-regimentation. 

Business men, likewise, must 
maintain a flexibility. We are never 
going back to the patterns and pro- 
cedures of the past and no one can 
forecast the future. But the man 
who faces it successfully will be the 
man who accepts change as normal, 
and fits himself eagerly into the new 
order. If we think our lives are up- 
set and disturbed, consider the oc- 
cupied nations of Europe, and be 


thankful. 
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J Information of definite value to credit-worthy 


companies engaged in armament production. 


A NEW WAY TO SIMPLIFY 
WAR CONTRACT FINANCING 





The Domestic 
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Letter of Credit 











TF the unusual, pressing conditions of today are such that your company is transacting business with 
concerns which may be little known to you, you can save time, speed your war production and elimi- 
nate many troublesome credit problems by using Chase Domestic Letters of Credit. 

Those in the import and export trade know how vital the Commercial Letter of Credit is to the 
conduct of their business; its use as a domestic instrument is less understood. But this method of 
arranging for payment between buyer and seller has specific advantages to both parties when days 
and even hours are so important. You eliminate protracted, and often repeated, credit investigations. 
Transactions may be quickly consummated. Payment is made promptly by the bank when the seller 
delivers the required documents with the Letter of Credit. And, to qualified concerns, a Chase 
Domestic Letter of Credit offers other 


9 ADVANTAGES 


ey To the Buyer To the Seller 


— You obtain immediate consideration from possible — You may request that buyers obtain a Domestic Letter 
suppliers because they are assured of prompt payment. of Credit and eliminate much checking and investigating. 





— A confirmed bank Letter of Credit protects you 


— You can often buy advantageously because purchases 
against cancellation of an order. 


are made on a cash basis. 


— You have financial security, as possession of the 
— You have all the advantages of buying for cash with- buyer's Letter of Credit assures prompt payment. 
out reducing your bank balance until delivery is made. 

— You strengthen your financial position with your 
— Using a Domestic Letter of Credit is simple and the bank if you possess a Letter of Credit prior to delivery of, 
cost is moderate. and payment for, your product. 


ESTABLISHED concerns are cordially invited to find out how a Chase Domestic Letter of Credit can 
contribute importantly to simplifying and speeding their business operations. Sound, credit-worthy 
enterprises in the New York Metropolitan area may inquire directly of the Chase; out-of-town firms 
through Chase correspondent banks in their communities. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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